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PREMIUMS! 


a : 
EMPIRE SEWING MACHINE. 

For ONE HUNDRED NEW SUBSCRIBERS, One Family Sew- 
ng Machine, full cabinet, folding cover, with hemmer, 
feller, braider and self-sewer, mahogany, fancy finish, 
price $200. This is a beautiful piece of turniture, and 
in addition to the folding cover, already deseribed, it 
opens at the back to admit of a free circulation of air, 
It has a full nest of drawers, waich will be found very 
nseful. 

For Fir ry NEW SUBSRIBERS, One Family Machine, half- 
cabinet, with hemmer, teller, braider and se'f-sewer. 
Table, with moulding and paneled cover, French polish. 


GOLD AND SILVER WATCHES. 

For 100 Subscribers, an elegant Solid Gold American 
Waltham Watch, Full Jewelled, Patent Lever, Hunting- 
Case. Price, $10'. 

For 75 Subscribers, a Fine Solid Gold, Full Jewelled, 
Hunting-Case Lady’s Watch, beautifully enamelled. 
Price, $75, 

For 40 Subscribers, an elegant American Waltham 
Watch, Solid Silver Hunting Case, Expansion Balance, 
Four Holes Jewelled—P. 8, Bartlett. Price, $40. 

For 30 Subscribers, a fine Solid Silver Hunting-Case, 
Full Jewelled, Patent Lever Watch. Price, $30. 

For 20 Subscribers, a fine Solid Silver Waltbam Watch 
Wm. Ellery. Price, $20. 

These Watches are from the well-known establishment 
of Messrs. BENEDICT BROS., keepers of the city time, 
and are put up ready for shipment, AND GUARANTEED BY 
TurM. The prices named are the lowest New York re- 
tail prices, 


SLEEVE BUTTONS. 

For 15 Subscribers, 1 pair ot 14 karet gold sleeve-but- 
tons, with initials in old English. Price, $10, 

For 25 Subscribers, 1 pair of fine 18 karet gold initial 
sleeve-buttons, Price $19. Warranted by Messrs. 
Benedict Bros., 691 Broadway, and sent by them to 
any part ot the country free of Express charges. 

Any person renewing their subscription and sending 
the name of one new subscriber, we will give a 
Conant’s BINDER, or a likeness of either of the tollow- 
ing pefsons: MARY WOLLSTONECRAFT, FRANCES 
WRIGHT, LUCRETIA MOTT, ELIZABETH CADY 
STANTON, ANNA E. DIOKINSON, or SUSAN B. 
ANTHONY. 

Every person renewing their subscription and sending 
the names of TWO NEW SUBSCRIBERS, we will give a 
copy of either of tae following works : 

REBECCA ; OR, A WUMAN’S SECRET. 
By Mrs. CAROLINE FAIRFIELD CorBIN. ‘' Dedicated 
to John Stuart Mill for his noble efforts in vehalf ot 
Woman’s Kntranchisement.” 
WHAT ANSWER? 
A Story of To-day. By Anna E. Dickinson. 
COUNRTY HOMES 
and how to save money. By 8. Epwarps Topp. 
KELBOGG’S “NEW MONETARY SYSTEM.” 


PETITION FOR EQUAL SUFFRAGE, 





(Every person receiving “a copy of this petition is 
earnestly desired to put it in immediate and thorough 
circulstion for signatures, and return it signed, to the 
office of the Woman’s Suffrage Association of America, 
87 Park Row, Room 20, New York.] 


To the Senate and House of Representatives, in 
Congress Assembled: 


The undersigned citizens of the State of —— 
earnestly but respectfully request, that in an 


change or amendment of the Constitution you 
may propose, to extend or regulate Suffrage, 


there shall be no distinction made between men 
and women. 


NAMES, NAMES. - 





WOMAN. 





A CONVERSATION BY A. BRONSON ALCOTT. 


Tue following passages are copied from the 
Boston Radical for February. They are only a 
sample of the excellent matter with which its 
pages generally abound. If a little longer than 
is common with THe Revonvtton, they have 
also breadth and height in proportion. The 
Conversation was reported verbatim for the 
Radical : ’ 


Our theme is so mystical and so poetic, that 
one should be in the highest mood to treat it. 
We pronounce a very fair name when we say, 
Woman. There is no finerin any tongue. And 
if it cost the Divine Artist so much time to do 
what he has done, and he has not yet attained 
to his ideal, there will certainly be a fair thing 
accomplished when his portrait 1s painted. The 
most saintly woman, doubtless, feeling herself 
to be incomplete, is dissatisfied with what she 
is, and conceives of a superior woman, which 
she hopes sometime to be. If there are not to 
be women superior to any whom history re- 
cords, why are we here? The possibility is 
open to every woman, and especially here in 
New Encland, to be all that she can conceive ; 
and she is to he that, if faifhful to her type and 
destiny. 

I conceive the ideal woman to be a person in 
whom the sentiments predominate over the in- 
tellect : the heart leading the head, the affec- 
tions the reason; and wherever that combina- 
tion appears, the type, externally, will be 
feminine. Every man in whom the affections 
sway the intellect, by eyer 80 little, impresses 
us a8 @ woman; is a woman, essentially, in 
his composition. Every soul in whom the 
intellect sways the sentiments is masculine, is 
essentially a man; nor without such discrim- 
inations can we comprehend the personality of 
man or woman. This is not saying anything 
disparaging to the intellect; it is uplifting the 
intellect, because the highest intellect is ideal. 
The logical intellect is a subordinate imtellect. 
The logical intellect deals with sensuous facts 

and inferences. ‘The ideal intellect deals with 
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pre-exists in its type, is first in the idea, before , 
it appears to the senses. The naturalist follows 
the reverse order of creation. He merely ana- 
lyzes what has already been composed. The 
idealist conceives, creates ; the perception fol- 
lows conception. Woman divines. Her logic 
is swift ; it darts to the conclusion ; she sees it 
intuitively, while fumbling reason follows after ; 
perhaps prides itself as superior, because it 
can tell a little more about its passage. Butthe 
best women know too much to meddle with 
these coarse weapons. Theirs is the great way : 
they stoop to conquer; they persuade. Argu- 
ment is the resort of inferior minds. Logic is 
apt to be sophistical, not convincing. Whoever 
states a thing intuitively—and no one states 
well unless he does—needs not to prove it. It 
is proved already, because self-evident, and we 
immediately pronounce it true. The ideal wo- 
man rules by persuasion, which is the highest 
cf all possible inst:umentalities. What is Chris- 
tiamty but a great persuasion,—a conviction by 
an appeal to the instincts of the human heart ? 
The Christ put his questions so deeply that the 
questioner felt at once that to answer his ques- 
tion was answering his own ; there was no more 
to be said about it, because it brought convic- 
tion. And that is the feminine way—the method 
of all superior minds. 

We need not enter at length into the meta- 
physics of the sexes, but simply touch a few 
strokes. Eve, in the myth, is said to be born of 
Adam. And does there not sleep in the heart of 
every wo ran sumething of that myth still, as if 
she were of man in a truer sense than he is of 
her; as if she belonged to him in a tenderer 
sense that he is ot her,—were born of him? 
The women may conceive that one not of theie 
own sex is not an authority on this matter ; but, 
whatever his exterior, he who does not thus 
think, has not attained to any high conception 
of woman. In saying this am I doing injustice 
to the other sex? Am I claiming for them su- 
periority? Rather inferiority, if anything,—in- 
feriority to the oldest m time ; because it were 
not impious to affirm that the Divine Artist im- 
proved upon his first effort ; that his first strokes 
were the blocking out of his human creature ; 
and that he reserved the later and finer strokes 
to perfect his idea. And so, speaking sccord- 
ing to human chronologies, the fairest in time, 
not in conception, came last. But the last is to 
be first ; and that is the tone and temper of to- 
day—that the last is to be first. And is not 
this the mood of earnest young persons of to- 
day,—that whatever facilities and advantages 
the ancients may bave had, they shall have 
those and even morc? that a new day 1s arriv- 
img for woman? that mythology shall be now 
interpreted in the light of history ? 

And then, again, is it otherwise, even if we 
take the Platonic mythology, which paints a 
little more poetically and ideally than the Egyp 
tian, or Jewish, if you please to have it so, 
since the Jew, Moses, adapted it? See how fine 








a In all cases the money must be sent with the 
names, 


the immaterial, creative, because everything 





that was! No priority. The first human crea- 
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in himself,—was himself and herself, —was man 
andwoman. That seems ahigher sirain. Less 
of history in that, you say, since modcrn science 
discredits these fables of Greece and Rome and 
Egypt as fables altogether, with not an element 
of historyinthem. But is there not some truth 
in them? I think we cannot press them too 
closely upon the questioning faith of our day, 
disposed as it is to set them aside as idle tales 
having no root in history. 

We suppose the latter statement involves the 
spiritual genesis of man and woman, including 
the lapse out of the perfect personality,— 
wherein Divinity sows the seeds of his Eve in 
his every Adam, to spring up and flourish ac- 
cording to his temperament and culture. Un- 
less there be perfect harmony in the tempera- 
ment and all the circumstances which precede 
the introduction of a new being into the flesh, 
which is a genesis,—unless there be all these 
favorable conditions, we have not the Creator's 
Adam, but his image marred and deformed ; 
and the new being arrives, not as the perfect 
creature of the Creator, but of mixed ancestry ; 
not the fruit of the unfallen Adam and Eve,— 
the Apollo of the fables,—-because those are 
beings unfallen, finely mixed, beautifully condi- 
tioned, with a high destiny before them, few 
impediments to interfere with their progress. 
Am I mistaken if I infer, from the desolation 
seen in houses, that the freshness of sentiment 
Which unites two beings at first fades, does not 
continue through the whole of life ; gathering 
new freshness, new life, new beauty, increasing 
satisfactions? But the lupse is the loss of in- 
tegrity, the loss of the true relation between 
the pair ; and hence the Tliad of woes that en- 
sues in houses, 

Aud this brings us a little more into the 
sphere of the practical,—a little nearer to the 
home. What of our households? Are our 
housekeeping and household affairs going to 
ruin ?—this outlandish service stealing into our 
homes, uprooting family order, undermining 
marrigge and everything else ; the maids all at 
war with the mistresses, the mistresses at war 
with the maids ; the husband, the wife, the chil- 
dren in a tophet of troubles ; only a little better 
in the schools! Where les the fault? whether 
with mistress or maid? Have the women of to- 
day, the New England women, perfect as they 
are,—the perfection of the world,—all lapsed 
out of their innocency and integrity? What is 
the matter? Can there be good housekeeping 
unless the housekeeper keep happy? And what 
the use of a house unless there is something in 
it besides the furniture and appointments? un- 
less there is a superior soul there, sweet, tender, 
self-possessed ? How can a table be spread un- 
til it is done ideally? Prose is the foe of good 
housekeeping. It will drag ; it will be a vexa- 
tious task,—tophet, the pit, and all the rest. 
One cannot get out of it. You cannot sweep a 
house with a mere broom of broom-corn: the 
broom must be an ideal one to lay the dust. 
Therefore, being somewhat of a republican,—I 
would say democrat, if the word had not lost 
its good repute,—I feel inclined to take the part 
of the maids, considering how few advantages 
they have had, what tasks are put upon them, 
the little freedom we give them, how much we 
expect of them,—as it they knew all we do, and 
might be trusted as we trust one another. On 
the whole, I think a very good case may be 
made out for the maids. My notion of a house 
is that it stands for sanity, society, sanctity, 
beauty, and duty, and to make its inmates 
lovely ; not a place for work, mere work, —that 





is something for the hands to do without the 
heart,—but work that is Celightful, lovely, 
pleasing, poetic,—hands, heart, and head, all 
uniting in it. That is true work,—all the rest 
is drudgery. But when the housekeeper, when 
the mistress herself is a drudge, or idler, or 
fashionist, what else can we expect of the ser- 
vants ? 

Do you inquire how the ideal woman is to ex- 
tricate herself from these social perplexities? 
what her relations to family, society, the state? 
May she take her own interests into Rer own 
hands, and declare her independence in the 
handsome way? We talk fbout ‘indepen- 
’ We glory in it. The American de- 
claration was a great feat, we think ; 1t makes 
an era ip history; 1s the best thing that has 
been done in modern times ; the event of the 
age. American independence—who attained 
it? Do the men think they did? It looks to- 
day as if the women were soon to celebrate 
their day of independence also. 


dence.’ 


A Lapy—I should like to ask a question, if it 
is not intrusive, and you invite it. Yousay that 
in all fine male natures there is the feminine 
element. Would not the same result be accom- 
plished if woman would use her influence to de- 
velop in man enough of that to meet the needs 
of the administrative department ?—if she 
would work wholly with him, and make the 
household the ideal and beautiful thing which 
it seems it is not now, thereby influencing and 
drawing out of man that feminine element, 
until there is enough of it in legislation with- 
out her immediate presence ? 

Mr. Atcorr—Yes: and that is what the best 
women do, and these most desire to share with 
their husbands and brothers every right of a 
citizen, even to vote fog ruler or President. And 
whet any good woman ventures to do, cannot 
be unsafe. What the best women in a lighly 
cultivated community, like ours, desire to do 
cannot be unsafe ; and when the best men seek 
to learn what the best women mean to do, how 
they mean to do it, then may we celebrate our 
independence, and not until then, 

Here is this new force of woman, the practi- 
cal, poetic, ideal, the gentle, the religious force, 
seeking to enter into all the relations that man 


enjoys. And she knows how : knows that if 


she imitate us, she will do worse than we have; 
but seeing how she is to do her thing in her 
way, means to do it. That, if I mistake not 
the signs, is the tendency of superior women. 
What prevents woman from walking abreast in 
practice, fis in theory, with man, in every rela- 
tion which the cast of her gifts permits, in any 
profession, any calling? She will not copy 
man’s manners, for, if she imitates, she fails; 
just as man, if imitating her methods. True 
manners are original, part of the character and 
flow from it, as we had occasion to show in our 
evening on Manners, If I read the omens in our 
hemisphere, women are nobly venturing to se- 
cure their political and legal rights, without 
which the republic is threatened and ill-governed. 
But the moment that women represent the 
higher sentiments in the state, then the repub- 
lic receives a new force. I believe the young 
women intend, soon,—I do not know that it will 
be next spring,—to signify their wishes in this 
matter. 

And then, in many other respects, we see 
what will ensue in the house when true rela- 
tions exist, not only between the heads of houses 
and the help, as we call it, but between the 
heads of houses themselves, by a mutual fel- 
lowship, and partaking in all the duties, that 





properly belong to a republic, when women 
consider politics upon the high plane of morals, 
and not upon the low plane of expediency,— 
then, I say, what results must follow? It is a 
new force ; a force which in this republic has 
been most needed: and if this has been threat- 
ened at all, it is because that force has not been 
admitted into our counsels; because the rule 
has been left to the other sex. How many ques- 
tions there are in a court of justice upon which 
no jury of men can sit properly, especially 
where women are concerned, and be just! 

The woman of the future will deal with social 
questions not often discussed hitherto. She 
will have a wider influence. In manners she 
has always led. The best teaching is done by 
women, ‘The best normal school in this state (I 
may venture to affirm it, since it is conceded by 
those who know) is taught by women. The 
best normal school in the west is taught by 
women. They are more successful in dealing 
with childgen than men, and especially with 
unruly boys. And why should we not have an 
Elizabethan age again? 

A Lapy—The homes are what you say be- 
cause we have not enough of genuine heroism, 
of silent, unobserved influence and action. It 
seems to me the centre is neglected for the out- 
side, not in fashion alone, but in many ways. 
As a teacher, lL have good opportunity for ob- 
serving, and ‘that is the result of my observa- 
tion. 


Mr. Atcorr—lIt is very sad to be apparitions, 
and wonder where we are, It is very uncom- 
fortable. The little ones all begin very well,— 
are full of life and joy. It looks as if the prob- 
lem of life was to remain young, nor know too 
much; as if the charm of that, if it could be 
carried forward through . all our experiences, 
would be a success. But how is it with the an- 
cients? Do they suspect themselves to be 
failures? I observe the preachers preach to 
the sinners, bardly any to the saints. What 


would the congregations say if the ministers — 


should assume them to be saints ; had never met 
the tempter, never yielded tohim? That would 
be a fair passage of idealism, a stroke of elo- 
quence,—the way to make people saints, by as- 
suming a saint in them, and showing it to each 
one of them, instead of repeating, Sunday after 
Sunday, the phrase ‘‘ miserable sinners,” and 
the hke. Well, if one is a miserable sinner, let 
him honestly own it. But is it devout to go to 
church to say it so often? One would rather 
whisper it in his own secret thought to the 
bosom Friend within. 
(Concluded next week. ) 





LEITER FROM SWI1ZERLAND. 
scant 
AssoctaTION INTERNATIONALE DES F'eMMEs,) + 
Comite Central, Geneva, Switz., 
Jan. 16th, 1869. 

Mespames: I thank you in the name of the 
Iaternational Association, and more particularly 
in my own name, for the interest which you have 
manifested in my efforts in favor of our sex, 
and for sending regularly your noble journal, 
Tae Revoivrion—the intellectual telegraph 
through which we in Europe, hear in what 
manner our American Sisters work. 

I hope to be able, soon, to send you a little 
journal of my own, which will swell the ranks 
of combatants against the thousand prejudices 
which still hold woman captive. 

Since my return to GermanyI have given 
two public lectures ; in the first retracing and 
combatting the alleged reasons against the ele-~ 
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vation of woman, and, in the second, giving 
the history of all that has been done in our 
cause in different countries, and you may 
imagine, dear friends, that your name was duly 
eulogized. I distributed through my audiences 
several numbers of Tar Revonurion, which 
though entirely the work of woman, in general 
arrangement and Clear execution cannot be sur- 
passed. 

Tintend to hold a course of lectures for Work- 
ing Women, in which they will receive direc- 
tions for the best management of their house- 
holds as well as hear other things of broader 
scope and greater utility. 

We wish to establish a school for young girls, 
which will be the foundation for the erection of 
a classical school for girls, ‘This will require 
indomitable perseverance, for in Geneva tke 
religious element governs, and the slavery of 
woman is maintained in the nama of dogmatic 
religion, while tho religion of humanity is 
wholly discarded. 

And now, dear Sisters, I clasp your hands in 
affectionate remembrance, aud pray you to ac- 
cept the expression of my high consideration. 

Martz Goraa. 





INEQUALITY. 
viii 

A snort time ago a young lady in New York 
city, compelled by her father to live in idleness, 
studying only accomplishments, rebelled against 
such injustice, and wept over the years she de- 
clared were spent in vain. The eloquence of 
her father could no longer make her believe 
that women were made for mere playthings, 
and she went to work with a will to make her- 
self useful, and a true woman, and succeeded. 
She had no knowledge of sewing, could not 
fashion the simplest garment, but. her deter- 
mination made her an apt scholar, and she 
looked with pride on the work her fingers per- 
formed, avd she declared she was never hap- 
pier than when at her sewing-machine. She 
read books containing sound information in- 
stead of sensational stories, and intelligence be- 
gan to beam in her eyes, and she was repaid, if 
in no other way, by the respect shown her by 
her friends and especially by her father. 

It required as great strength of purpose for 
this young girl to leave her life of frivolity and 
idleness and become a true women, as it would 
require in an ordinary man to become a Con- 
gressman. She had no encouragement except 
from her own conscience, while the young man 
who takes a standpoint of firmness and inde- 
pendence, receives encouragement at every 
step. Itis not strange that there are no deep- 
thinking women ; it is wonderful that there are 
any ; that women try to be anything but dolls 
and playthings. Minnie and Hattie and Kitty 
are actually ashamed to be seen with their hands 
in dishwater, and could hardly be hired to read 
a work on Woman’s Righls. This has been 
their teaching ; it is hard to go against the 
teachings of our nearest frisnds, and the socie- 
ty in which we move. If men would consider 
rationally they would sce how cowardly it is in 
them to talk about woman’s inferiority when for 
thousands of years she has been in a kind of 
slavery, and the power has been all their own. 
Those who are working for the cause of wo- 
man in a way that: takes them not often in 
the out-of-the-way country villages, know little 
how much prejudice still exists against woman's 
possessing equal rights with man. Even the 
prejudice against woman’s speaking in public 
has not all vanished, and in some places people 





refuse to listen to her voice from the rostrum be- 
cause of their entire disbelief in such publicity. 
See, then, under what disadvantages woman is 
even now obliged to work, in order to use her 
powers of oratory. She not orly has to meet 
with opposition to her betief, but her very ap- 
pearance .on the platform is opposed and the 
words that greet her on all sides are that she is 
out of her “sphere.” I wish people would 
cease talking about ‘ spheres,” until every hu- 
man bemg occupies just such sphere as he or 
she pleases. If a woman does not choose to 
make bread and wash dishes, who should have 
the impertinence to say that she must do so ? 
For my part, I like making bread and washing 
dishes, and consider a quiet home life the most 
beautiful and inviting of all others, but some 
people were not made for domestic affairs, they 
require a broader field for action. We could 
not spare Phillips, Garrison, Douglass and other 
such men to settle quietly in a little cot, and 
make a wife supremely blest. Neither can we 
spare Mrs. Stanton, Miss Anthony and Lucretia 
Mott to attend solely to their household affairs, 
and work.only in the home ; for the great cause 
of woman needs them, and our country cannot 
spare them from the ranks of her workers. I 
have yet to learn that man’s happiness is of 
more consequence than woman’s, and I believe 
it is as much man’s business to make his wife 
happy as it isa woman’s to make her husband 
happy. Mr. Smith thinks he has a perfect right 
to lounge in the store every evening, gossiping, 
joking, or arguing, while his wife is at home 
weeping over her trials, or doing both her own 
work and his; but if she spends an evening 
away, or does not have his meal just at the mo- 
ment he wishes, he twits her of gadding and 
gossiping, and scolds until she loses what little 
ambition she ever had. Men are not so supe- 
rior in reason and judgment but what they some- 
times can call their mothers, sisters, wives, and 
daughters inferior ! and deny them rights which 
they possess, and proudly exercise. 
Jun1A Crovcn. 





THE SPHERE OF MAN, 





Ir is exceedingly difficult to separate the 
‘*Spheres.” of man and woman. So necessary 
are they to each other, and so intimately blend- 
ed. It is what the race hos always been trying 
to do, and is just beginning to discover its failure. 
According to: Henry James, Adam represents 
the natural life, Eve the spiritual—and, without 
following his mystical elucidations (if anything 
mystical can be lucid), I take this hypoth- 
esis, coming from man, for the base of my 
view of his sphere. We find in nature numer- 
ous analogies in support of this view, but I 
will take one simple illustration—the plant. 
The root and stem correspond to man, the flower 
to woman. Eve was the flower—the crowning 
bloom of the created Adam. ‘Take this corres- 
pondence (and we have no clearer revelation 
than analogies which form the links of crea- 
tion) and we have the key to man’s sphere, 
which is obviously to labor for the highest good 
—the greatest freedom, and most perfect devel- 
opment of woman. As the roots of a plant 
draw nourishment from the earth, and send 
up astrong stem, and cause leaves to shoot 
forth, which, in time, draw from light, heat and 
air still other elements which go to the perfec- 
tion of the plant, so should man eliminate from 
the lower material nature all things necessary to 
the well-being of woman—she to be the crowning 
glory ot his every effort, In doing this he se- 





cures his own well-being. If the plant grows to 
healthy bloom and fruition, it is wholly healthy 
—if it be blighted, the misfortune strikes all 
parts, sothat in neglecting his true work, man 
wrongs himself no less than her whose claims 
he would put aside. In all the past history of 
the world, the aims of man have been chiefly 
for material good—hence the use of material 
means, and the law of force, instead of the 
spiritual laws of justice and mercy ; without 
the recognition of which, woman will never 
be woman—the Queen of the social world. In 
exalting woman, man exalts himself—in de- 
grading her he degrades himself, robs himself 
of all that ennobles manhood. In all tho ages 
in which man has held woman an inferior, he 
has crushed himself, tightened his own chains 
in a bondage of brutality. His true sphere of 
action is to leave woman free to develop herself 
to the highest point possible in every respect, 
not only to leave her free, but to help her to be 
free. It is a shame to man, with his boasted 
powers, that woman, the mother of men, should 
be enslaved! or restricted in any natural or 
spiritual requiremert. Man’s highest sphere 
of action I declare to be serving woman 
through love that abnegates self, that she may 
grow to that supremacy, of which, { hambly 
confess, she is now unworthy, anc in her un- 
worthiness wrongs man no less than herself. 
But though in deep humiliation we admit 
woman is degraded, we also demand that she 
have opportunity and aid to retrieve her errors, 
tolive as a creature should live, endowed 
with perceptions of infinite possibilities of hu- 
man achievement, with aspirations toward 
the attainment of a moral power, that shall 
move the world. She should be the counsellor, 
the law-giver to man ; he, the minister to do her 
bidding. Notthat she should be a female ty- 
rant, but so feel the mission conferred on 
womanhood, that in every movement of life she 
should act from the investigations of a wisdom 
emanating from the Divine, and recognised by 
man as such. How shall she, so long a feeble 
dependent, feel herself thus endowed with 
moral power? How shall man, arrogating to 
himself superiority, which circumstances have 
done much to justify, be convinced of his error, 
and henceforth made to look upon mothers, 
wives and sisters as beings who have a right to 
command and be served, but never as crea- 
tures made to serve him? But on the other 
hand, woman has the same chance for abuse of 
power that man has, for women, are not all the 
ideal woman controlled by wisdom, and a ma- 
joity of them perhaps are not yet fitted to be 
exalted to the place they were destined to oc- 
cupy. I trust, however, that the design of 
infinite wisdom is slowly, through the progres- 
sion of the ages, unrolling itself, as a chart ; so, 
I believe that the true place of woman as crown 
and flower of Humanity, will be revealed to 
her clearer vision, so‘ also, I believe most 
implicitly, that the wiser man of the future 
will find his true sphere of loyalty, and place of 
honor, al her feel, and exult in it, as a higher 
position than he has ever occupied as her lord 
and master. 

The chivalry of the past will be shamed by 
the devotion of the future, when woman is ac- 
knowledged as a spiritual being, not a mere 
chance creation, defective in the qualities most 
needed to enable her to brave the hardships of 
life, hardships which it is man’s sphere to meet 
and ward off from the ‘* weaker vessel.” 


«‘Then why,” some one will ask, ‘‘ this dem- 
onstration of strong-mindedness, this demand 
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for the place that nature makes her own?” Be- 
cause of subversion, because wrong outdoes it- 
self, and freedom is born of oppression. If 
God has constructed a universe to develop it- 
self according to His plan, to be controlled by 
immutable laws, He has made those laws to*so 
operate as to correct error by their spontaneous 
action ; the experiences of the past few years 
confirm this view. Then the tima has come for 
moral power to assert its supremacy over ma- 
teriality, and woman will find herself taking 
part in it whether voluntarily or otherwise, be- 
cause she too is subject to the law. Progress 
and development must lead to strength, es- 
pecially of the moral qualities, which are more 
invincible than any material thing. And herein 
hes the secret of woman's false position. Hers 
1s a stronger power than man’s, because it is 
more highly spiritual. For wise purposes was 
man made capable of battling with the elements, 
of subjugating matter to human uses, and we 
honor his achievements, but, after his conquest 
of lower grades, he is, in turn, called to subju- 
gate himself to superiority in the moral world, 
and while I watch with intense interest, such 
individual manifestation, I rest on an un- 
shaken faith, that the universal man is moving 
forward in his appointed course, and, emerging 
to higher light, will see his true place, and 
gladly accept it, convinced that it is more exalt- 
than one of his own making. And woman, 
there is hope that she will yet discern the pur- 
poses of life to be higher than any mere per- 
sonal vanity, and the dignity of her station as 
woman, greater than any device of her own am- 
bition. Then will a day of harmony arise which 
will make the ‘‘New Heavens and the new 
Earth.” O. H. Fraser. 
Glenora, Jan. 27th, 1869. 





7HE NEW YORK UERALD CONSISTEN1 
AS USUAL 


In a recent number of this journal I find an 
article on ‘ The Libraries of this City.” Here 
is an extract from 

THE APPRENTICES’ LIBRARY. 


This library is situated at No, 472 Broadway, and is 
open from eight to nine. The rooms are comfortably 
and conveniently furnished, well warmed and well sup- 
plied with daily and weekiy newspapers, pictorials, mag- 
azines and reviews. It is free to all; no questions are 
asked as to whether you are rich or poor, well clad or 
ragged, clean or unclean ; a proper decorum and quiet 
are all thatis demanded. Apprentices and females em- 
ployed by mechanics and tradesmen in their business, 
may take out books gratuitously, and other approved 
persons can enjoy the same privilege by the payment 
of two dollars a year. 

The admission of females was strongly opposed for 
some time, many members of the society being doubt- 
ful of the propriety and feartul of the result of mingling 
the sexes; bul it was finally determined to make an 
experiment of the measure, and happily with the most 
beneficial influence. The number of readers and atten- 
dants rapidly increased, the larger portions being 
female ; ana during several years not one single instance 
ha occurred to cause a regret ; on the contrary, the ten- 
dency has been to render the rooms more attractive and 
to restrain and improve the manners of the male visi- 
tors. 


The following is from the remarks on 
THE WOMAN'S LIBRARY. 


It is located at No, 44 Franklin street, and is open 
daily ffom vine tofour, Mrs. M. W. Ferrer is the kind 

nd bligimg superintendent. 

It wii be observed that this union and library have no 
connection whatever with the ‘Women’s Relief Asso- 
ciati.n’’ ef strong-minded women ; on tbe contrary, 
it is under the direction of a committee of geutlemen 
of bigh standing in the community and is intended ex- 
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pressly for the benefit of the weak women, those who 
not only do not claim to be, but who are not able to take 
care of themselves unaided. Donations of books or 
money would be tbankfully received, and no more use- 
ful employment of even old books could be made. The 
officers are :—C. P, Daly, President ; James W. Gerard, 
Vice-President ; Moses 8. Beach, Treasurer; Wm. B. 
Colby, Secretary ; Jonn H. Parsons, Attorney, and a board 
of twelve directors, all of whom render their services 
gratuitously, 

In the one case the “ admission of females ” 
has exerted a ‘‘ most beneficial influence ” and 
the writer goes on to say of the Apprentices’ 
Library, that 

This is unquestionably one of the most useful instita- 
tions of the kind in the city, as it furnishes gratuitously 
to alarge number of young persons of both sexes, many 
of whom would otherwise be unable to obtain such ad, 
vantages, the means of improving their minds and ele- 
vating their characters, and, at the same time, by sup- 
plying them with the means of rational amusement, 
serves to withdraw them from other ways of spending 
theirleisure hours, and the number of volumcs is now 
43,000 with fally 7,000 constant readers, 

Whereas, our “‘ weak women,” “in considera- 
tion of the fact that the committee of gentle- 
men had become somewhat lukewarm in pro- 
viding the requisite means to defray its ex- 
penses, ‘‘have” donated their Library to the 
** Working Women’s Protective Union, ” and in 
May, 1865, some ‘‘ 2,537 miscellancous volumes 
were turned over.” ‘At prosent the library 
contains a small increase over that number, 
probably 3,000 volumes.” 

Now, in view of all this, let me advise my 
‘‘weak ” sisters, struggling with ‘‘ adverse cir- 
cumstances,” to lose no time in shouldering their 
odd volumes and depositing both theirload and 
themselves at the door of ‘“‘The Apprentices 
Library.” They will there stand as equals, not 
paupers ; for it is high time that both ‘weak ” 
and ‘* strong”? women should work side by side 


with the other sex, in and among them, else the: 


regeneration, which we all feel so necessary, 
can never begin. And do not let us forget, oh! 
my sisters, that we are the leaven needed to 
raise alike the loaf and the standard of our 
much boasted Nineteenth Century civilization, 
at once the help-meet who keeps ‘‘the daily 
bread” light, sweet and wholesome, and the 
standard-bearer whose banner ever waving aloft 
bears the inscription *‘Onward! Upward! 
Higher! Still Higher!” until we stand hand- 
in-hand in the very presence of that Being in 
‘* whose image male and female’ we were cre- 
ated. v. 





NEW ENGLAND LABOR CONVENTION. 
a 
Boston, Jan. 29th, 1869. 

Ellitors of the Revolution : 

Tae Labor Reform Convention has been a 
glorious success from the first hour to the last. 
.The eloqent speakers present, whose names are 
household words, and whose very countenance 
and presence spoke volumes for our cause, do 
not need any remembrance from my pen. Suf- 
fice it, that genius, scholarly talent, beauty, 
wealth, wit and wisdom, recognized by society 
as such, were not wanting. But the great fea- 
ture of the convention, was the mingling to- 
gether and sympathy of these with the hosts 
of men and women who labor with their hands. 
The living ideas, the real talent and genius dis- 
played by these bees, these workers, direct from 
the shop and the factory, men and women, too, 
who have worked all their lives tor just enough 
to keep soul arid body together—these so long 
oppressed and enslaved by long hours, hard 
labor, poor pay, poverty and misery are in them- 


selves, a living evidence that the spirit cannot 





be enslaved, and that ideas, and an eloquent ex- 
pression of them belong alike to all without 
distinction of sex, or condition. Surely, Amer- 
ica will not want for wise rulers, statesmen, or 
orators while these live. Each individual had 
his or her own particular thought to present of 
what will. be the greatest good to all. Thore 
was, of course, no attempt made to make any 
one measure of reform the subject of discus- 
sion, nor was this desirable, for the call was 
made to all labor reformers, and the tide of 
thought that rolled into the old Meionaon, 
through these earnest irrepressible workers, will 
yet shake the nation to its very centre. Wo- 
man’s Suffrage, its necessity, its desirableness 
and its certainty were recognized. Over the 
rostrum hung this motto: ‘To reduce the 
hours of household drudgery and _ increase 
woman's wages is the ‘better half” of labor 
reform.” I cannot forbear giving you the God- 
speed contained in the following sentence, 
which fell from the lips of a laboring man, as I 
heartily endorse it. ‘* Tae Revonvurion is the 
best advocate of the working men in the world, 
and if the masses will take it and read it for 
one year, a power will be raised up that will 
revolutionize the whole world.” The only 
drawback to the convention was the want of time 
to hear all of the speeches. Some, even of those 
specially invited, willingly kept their seats as 
listeners. All things considered, I never ai- 
tended a more harmonious, dignified, successful 
convention, and this was the general feeling. 
But all good things must have an end, and it 
closed leaving a feeling in the mind that it had 
hardly commenced and with a wish that the two 
days might have been two weeks. 

Sometime since I wrote you of a meeting 
held here for free discussion, in which the ques- 
tion for weeks had been : ‘Ought Women to 
Vote?” The same question is still discussed 
with unabated interest, and Iam happy to add 
that the opponents grow beautifully less, and 
their voices so faint that they will soon cease 
entirely—not killed but converted. 

Euizaneta LaPrerre Danrets. 





Tue following resolutions were adopted by 
the above described Convention : 


Whereas, Labor creates all values equitably vendible 
and should over-rule and determine the minor claims of 
property, rent, money, exchange and taxation; and 
whereas, the vassalage of the producing to the speculat- 
ing classes, the industrial feudalism now authorized 
and enforced by our laws and customs, is a fraudulent 
usurpation subversive of free institutions, and hostile to 
the best interests of the whole people, therefore, 


Resolved, That the maximum price which may be 
equitably put upon any commodity, is the cost of labor, 
thesacrifice of comfort required to produce it; and 
since land, mines, air, water, all objects unmodified by 
human skill, must be held sacred as natural wealth, a 
free gift of the beneficent Providence to all His children, 
justice also limits the right to property, and value in ex- 
change, to the amount of labor invested. 

Resolved, Thatin order to reduce the cost of living 
and enable producers and consumers to dispense with 
the hordes of middle-men and speculators who now 
plunder them botb, free public markets should be pro- 
vided in all centers of commerce ; and railroads, express, 
water and telegraphic communications must cease to 
enrich corporate classes, at the expense of the people, 
and like the post-office, become a part of the public ser- 
vice at cost. . 

Resolved, That asking no levelling division of pro- 
perty, but simply opportunity and reciprocity, we 
would prevent the intervention of arbitrary violence to 
settle the grave issues involved in labor reform by secur- 
ing the broadest appeal to reason and good sense, in 
the immediate establishment of local and national govefn- 
ment upon suffrage, impartial to all classes, irrespective 
of race, sex, or past condition ; and since war forces 
working men to fight its battles, pay ity bills, and 
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claims that not only all power but all property belongs 

to the strongest, it is alike the interest and duty, ot 

both rich and poor, to discountenance further reference 
“of their quarrels to the blind and brutal arbitrament of 
_ the sword, 


Resolved, That emphatically endorsing the demand 
of the National Labor Union, for a cheap, abundant and 
reliable currency based upon and accountable to labor, 
we will wage uncompromising hostility to any and all 
schemes to return to that device of fraud and tyranny, 
that tranecendant swindle upon the producing classes, 
specie payments ; and in behalf of honest industry, in 
allits manifold relations of agriculture, manufactures, 
and commerce, we insist, that the notes of the national 
banks give place to treasury certificates of service, and 
that tne war debt, by assessment upon the whole propor- 
ty of the nation by greenba*ks, or otherwise consistent 


with honor and the best intorest of all, shall be speedily 
paid, 


Resolved, ‘That. the late speech of Gen, Butler in ad- 
Voeacy of the financial tendencies of the labor movement, 
placing him in the front rank of statesmen and econom- 
ists, evincing, at once, profound political sagacity, and 
heroic devotion to right, meritsand will receive the 
unanimous support of all intelligent friends of labor 
throughout the Union. 


Resolved, That accepting the proposed scheme, not 
as a finality but as means to an end, we regard the use 
of one’s credit, as of his conscience or his vote, a natural 
inalienable right ; and hence believe in free money— 
government being allowed to the extent of its taxes and 
other legitimate business, to issue treasury certificates 
of service, which, like postage and revenue stamps, will 
never depreciate, because always good for the purpose 
proposed, and will answer all the uses of a national cur- 
rency ; while the right of states, communities, and in- 
dividuals to issue money, on their own responsibility, 


and to any extent they deem best, must never be sur- 
rendered, 


Resoloved, That since the human conscience in all 
ages, nations and religions has protested against usury 
and since interest on money is possible only where the 
privileged party as broker, landlord, slave owner, 
preemptor or usurper can speculate on the necessi- 
ties of the serving party ; and since present high rates 
of interest cause hard times, cripple legitimate business 
Sweep property into the hands of afew, and impoverish 
the people generally, we demand that the only currency 
recognized by governmen@sha'l be based on taxes or 
other public service, and like ‘‘ greenbacks ” be absolute- 
ly free for the popular use. 

Resolved, That since long hours go with short pay 
ignorance ond a low moral condition ; and since no mere 
desire t» escape work, or thirst for dissolute leisure, but 
grave considerations of health, morals, culture and come 
petence inspire the protest of the operative classes, we 
Yegard the effort to reduce the hours of service as a 
struggle for liberty, a revolt against the sentence of de- 
gradation which titled classes, in all ages have affixed on 
the masses of mankind ; and demand that eight hours 
be everywhere regarded as a legal days work in the pub- 
lic service ; and where officials refuse to obey the public 
sense (f right thus expressed, or continue to side with 
the money oligarchy which keeps labor down, it is both 
the privilege and duty of working men to walk them out 
of office, at the next election. 

Resolved, That the low wages, long hours, and 
damaging service to which multitudes of working girls 
and women are doomed, destroy health, imperil virtue 
and are a stynding reproach to civilization ; that we 
would urge them to learn trades, engage in business, 
join labor unions, secure the ballot, and use every 
other honorable means to persuade or force men to 
render unto every woman according to her work. 

Resolved, That labor reform is no class movement 
no trick of a few in a corner, but an utterance of the 
primary wants of man in behalf of universal interests ; 
that the marvellous results of the partnership of _indus- 
try, wherever fairly tried, enable us to assure all engaged 
in production and exchange that the pecuniary success 
of any laudable enterprise: is in exact mathematical 
ratio to the participation of labor in the products there- 
of; and we confidently urge the manager whose genius 
and energy make him the natural head of a concern, 
the honest merchant serving both producers and con- 
sumers, the philosopher in bis closet, preachers of truth, 
poets, painters, sculptors, counsellers in equity, states- 
men enacting justice, woman adorning industry, the 


whole traternity of workers to aid in this great struggle 
forhuman redemption. 
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WESTERN CORRESPONDENCE. 
—— ee 
Ejitors of the Revolution: 

A LETTER from Atchison (Kansas) in your issue of the 
14th inst. brings to mind my promise to write up some 
account of my experience in that town, last fall, about a 
month before election. Mrs. Monroe, in the letter to 
which I allude, seems to think that the so-called demo- 
cratic proclivities of Tau RevoLution have greatly de- 
tracted trom its popularity, or interfered materially with 
its circulation in Atchison, In this I beg leave to ditfer 
from her—for my observations while there only served 
to strengthen me in the conviction, that the fault rested 
not with Tae Revo.u rion, but with scheming, cowardly 
politicians, who, glad to make use of any pretences 
eagerly grasp at this to clear their skirts of all part and 
lot in the “* Woman question.”” Among the true friends 
of woman I have never heard any cavilling about “ de- 
mocratic proclivities,” Atchison claims to be republi- 
can—and very many told me that “if Miss Anthony had 
only let Geo. Francis Train alone, the women would 
have carried Atchison by an overwhelming majority.” 
But after a year had elapsed, I went to that city, unat- 
tended by Geo, Francis Train, or any other ‘ mounte- 
bank ’’—went there quietly and peaceably, expecting to 
find sympathy and a cordial reception. What was my 
surprise, then, to find myself regarded as a suspicious in- 
dividual—a disturber of public peace, Politicians, who 
a year before were most vehement in their demands for 
women, scarcely dared look at me sidewise. One m par- 
ticular, who bad boasted of his efforts in our cause, 
dodged me for several days, actually making himself 
ridiculous in his repeated attempts to escape me—until 
finally he was heard to say, that “he wished those 
Woman's Rights women would keep away from him—he 
did not want anything to do with them,” A few called on 
me at the hotel, but hurried away as soon as possible 
lest some one should see them there. Only one man 
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fic, that no woman’s name was ever seen its columns, 
except used conspicuously by man to aid the sale 
of some sewing-machine. His article is suggestive 
of the boy, who, unable to solve his problenis, copied 
the answers wrought by another pupil, without copying 
the process through which the answers were obtained. 
The reasoning which lead me to the result that (electri- 
city) was the agent which expanded the ice, was on dis- 
covering the bubbles supposed to be air were water with 
all its parts ; he accepts the result, without the process 
through which it was obtained, and gives it as his own 
‘hoping it may Jead to further investigation.” Again, 
my view, that the bubbles is expanded water, has been 
verified by an eminent chemist. 


The points gained by this process of reasoning are as 
follows : 

First, The bubbles supposed to be air are water with 
all its parts. Second, The cause of its being lighter 
than water is, portions of it has passed out in an ex- 
panded form, Third, The agent that caused it was ox- 
cited electricity, Fourth, Cause of excitement is con- 
devsion and friction. Fifth, Cause of report is cold 
air rushing into the voids and taking the place of all the 
steam. Sixth, This theory explains the cause of ice be- 
ing thrown into the variety of shapes that it is. Seventh, 
It explains the cause of ice being crystalized water. 
Eigbth, God’s law harmonize s. 

The only reason given previously for all this is, that 
God, in His goodness, has permitted nis law to conflict 
for man’s benefit. Mas, George Hentivr. 

Geneva, N, Y. 





STAGE FEVER. 
———4——— 
Srace Fever is more prevalent and more dangerous 


than it is generally supposed to be, and although face- 
tiously so called, is, nevertheless, a disease ; because & 





dared invite me to his house. This was the of 
my treatment in a republican town—by republican politi- 
cians who evidently considered me the worst infliction 
the town had suffered since the departure of Miss Susan 
B. Anthony. And ali of this, simply because to favor 
Woman's Suffrage last fall was to strike a death-blow to 
political aspiration. Now, it is time that women were 
beginning to view this matter properly. We have 
reached a point where experience, at least, should have 
taught us something by which we may profit in the fu- 
ture—and the sooner we fling to the winds all idle 
dreams of republican or democratic favor, the sooner 
sha)l we learn to depend upon ourselves, We are re- 
spected only so far as we command respect—and until 
woman manifests an ‘ndividuality and independence 
which is able to cut loose from all party despotism, she 
need not expect much from those whom centuries have 
recognized as arbitrators. 

We have no right longer to consult the pleasure of 
either party. Our object is, or should be—to maintain 
principle—and on such a platform we shall win friends 
daily. The good and true will adi be with us sooner or 
later—but to descend from this lotty standard, to flatter 
the vanity of corrupt politicians, would not only weaken 
our present influence, but render us fit subjects of well- 
merited contempt. 


Let us “‘ dare to do rigbt”’ and brave the consequences. 
We are not democratic—we are not republican—we 
simply demand justice to humanity. *,* 

St. Louis, Jan. 26, 1869. 
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EXPANSION OF ICE. 


__~>—_——_ 

TuE Scientific American correspondent (of November 
26th, 1868, and page 339) is evidently cornered by an- 
other correspondent of the same paper. It is to be hoped 
that the November correspondent has not undertaken 
exploring the Artic region un provisioned, He showed 
some ability in getting into the icebergs, now let him 
show the same ability how to get out of them. Had he 


| given credit where credit was due, then woman, like Po- 


cahontas, would have come to his rescue and warded off 
the blows ; as it is, he will, withoht doubt, extricate bim- 
self and come out accompanied with Sir John Frank- 
lin’s remains. He has probably forgotten the summer 
ot 1867, while in Rochester, N. Y., of reading (in the 
presence of witnesses) an article aloud on that subject: 
written by a woman, and published in the Rochester 
Evening Express, May 5th, 1866. 

If he wishes the particulars of the case and names of 
witnesses present to aid his memory, he can have them 
by simply stating the fact, that he does not remember 
said circumstances, He manifested discretion in send- 
ing his communication to a journal #0 strictly acieuti- 


pref for the histrionic protession is never charac- 
terized by the practical reasoning and deliberate choice 
that governs a decision for other professions, but as- 
sumes rather a form of mila madness, whereby the 
mental condition designated by the word rational, seems 
to be entirely perverted. 

It is indigenous to the green youth of both sexes, 
and is remittent and irregular in its attacks; the more 
violent ones occurring usually while the patient is wit- 
nessing a theatrical performance. 

The first symptom is an almost uncontrollable impulse 

to clear, at a single bound, the space which separates 
the real from the unreal, take part in the work and show 
the shabby players what genius cando. A longing to 
show the world how the names ot Rachel, Siddons, Ed- 
mund Kean and the elder Booth could all be made to 
“pale their ineffectual fires’’ were it not for the stub- 
borness avd stupidity of those old fogies, called Papa, 
and Mamma, 
s this di fastens itself upon persons 
old enough to know better,” and is injurious in pro- 
portion to age ; bearing more heavily, hke measles, on 
those advanced in years, and leaving the unmistakable 
marks of its presence which no ing t 
can obliterate. Any person, however, with a tempera- 
ment wherein vanity, imagination and romance predom- 
inate, may contract the disease by close study and com- 
prehension of Shakspeare without ever having seen a 
single representation. For, added to all the other won- 
ders of his unparalleled work, Shakspeare, whether in- 
tentionally or not, infused an undefinable spirit into his 
words which would insure him devotees for all time, 
without the aid of scenic art and accessories of dress 
essential to plays of later date. In other words, the 
reading of Shakspeare suggests and creates a desire for 
the representation ; whereas the chief charm of other 
plays, with few exceptions, if aby, consists in the repre- 
sentation. 

But the instances are rare when a desire for the his- 
trionic profession is imparted by reading only, and when 
they do occur there is some reason for believing that 
capacity exists in a greater or loss degree. 

No profession or occupation extant presents so allur- 
ing a perspective as mimic life on the stage, and none so 
disenchanting when nearly seen. 

Usually those persons least fiited for it, either by na- 
ture or education, are the ones most eager to adopt it; 
and the reasons are easily defined, 

First, ignorance of al] the requirements necessary ta 
the successful presentation of a play ; secondly, lack of 
self-knowledge and discrimination which lead persons 
into the common error of mistaking aspiration for 
ability, and taste for talent. 

But a severe self-examination upon those very points 
frequently fails to enlighten the most intelligent as- 
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rants or to convince them of their delusion ; because 
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of the subtle interposing argument that there must be 
ability, else, why thefaspiration ? 

And here the test of actual trial ix the only means left 
of deciding the question; in fact, the only effectual 
remedy, if we except time, is for all victims of stage 
mania to receive treatment behind the scenes. 


The moat acute form of this disease, the symptom of 
which is unconquerable willfulnes, yields readily to the 
nauseating proce?s, and the maddest patient of them all 
will ever after sit quietly through a performance without 
feeling the slightest indication of the old impulse. 

» There is a deplorable fact, however, inseperable from 
this mode of cure which causes me to deprecate its ap- 
plication where any other means are possible, and im- 
pels me to write as plainly and truthfully on the subject 
as my knowledge will permit, in the hope that those who 
have determined to adopt that mode of living, may find 
in my words, if they chance to read them, a check to 
wild impulses and a spirit of deliberation which will en- 
able them to look upon the matter, in all its bearings, 
with the calmness necessary to any and all undertakings. 

The fact is this : Generally it requires three or four 
years at least, to decide the competency or incompe- 
tency of the majority of candidates for this profession ; 
and those the best years of their lives. 

The decision is made by their gravitating to their 
level ; and this level is found, more frequently than 
otherwise in very subordinate positions, far inferior to 
the original ideal, If the person or persons making 
the trial, have, by the act, made a return to their former 
life impossible, they are compelled to travel on through 
the weary round, all their efforts partially paralyzed by 
uscless regrets, and stiil more useless longings for that 
which is beyond their reach. 

This is the rule, The exceptions are about equally 
divid-d between the success anticipated, and the adop- 
tion of some other mode of life, : 

In the latter case the loss of valuable time avd money 
(unless the person is wealthy) cannot fail in its damag- 
ing effects throughott all subsequent years, because 
the few benefits derived by the experiment bear no 
proportion to ils injurious results, 

The qualifications absolutely essential to success in 
this most arduous profession, are an excellent memory, 
great imitative and delineative powers, a flexible, deep 
and resonant voice, facility of facial expression, and a 
physique of nervous and muscular force, capable ot 
sustaining a continuous tax, greater than that of the 
anvil or wash-tub, 

Yet “the labor we delight in physics pain.” All of 
the qualities mentioned may be improved by practice. 
But there is still another quality which is scarcely sus- 
ceptible of cultivation and must inhere in the individual 
in equal force from firstto last. Itisa keenness of per- 
ception enabling those who possess it to comprehend and 
apply all the different shades of tone and accent by which 
the same words and construction of sentences are wade 
to convey different meanings. Underlying and actuat- 
ing all, however, there must be the spark of promethean 
fire, or the acting of cither man or woman will prove a 
mere automatic performance, rather more distressing 
than pleasing. That which on the stage commands our 
admiration or compels our criticism is Art; but that 
which controls our sympathies, makes us laugh or cry, 
or holds us spell-bound, is Genius. 

How many there are at the present day whom nature 
has endowed with this gift, I leave my readers to judge ; 
and in determining the fact for themselves they will 
probably ficd conclusive proof of the statement I am 
about to make, namely, that a long apprenticeship to 
the business of the stage is as essential {o success as that 
of painting or sculpture, and is more exacting than 
either. There is no actor or actress of any grea’ excel- 
lence living, to my knowledge, who was not “to the 
manor born.” Given the necessary qualifications and 
a good education, the study of elocution alone, without 
the actual practice of work, is time and money thrown 
away. 

Mrs. Stanton’s suggestions in Tae Revotvrion of 
January 14th are all excellent, save the “ drill by the 
best tragedian and practice on his suggestions.”” What 
is most needed on the stage is individuality, and we 
will never bave that so long as new beginners imitate 
their predecessors instead of interpreting the lan- 
guage and applying the action for themselves. The 
only reasonable cours» for those who wish to make 
playing a profession is to seck and obtain employ- 
ment in some one of the best theatres in any position 
they may be able to obtain, and if their desires have not 
deceived them, they will eventually make their way to 
the eminence they covet. 

Finally, if a girl or « woman ( I say woman, because 
men never idcalize as women do), eager for histrionic 
honors, can endure the laborious and intensely practical 








rehearsals—bear the uncovering of the disgusting skele- 
ton whose smiles and glitter lured her from the ‘audi- 
torium to the green-room—successfully combat the ma- 
liciousness of envy which is an evergreen of uncommon 
luxuriance here—retain her self-possession throughout 
the entire first appearance—finds her ambition and 
hopefulness undimmed by the ghustly echoes and 
funereal emptiness of the vast space after the fool- 
lights are out—feel indifferent to the cvld reception of 
an unappreciative audience, the comments on her “fine 
points’ by men whose very breath is pollution, and 
the criticisms of the critics who never read Shakspeare, 
or of such critics as Pope describes—she may safely 
conclude that her sensibilities are clastic cnough to, at 
least, enabie her to perform the mechanical part of the 
profession successfully. 8. F. N, 





Editors of the Revolution : 

Wuen I commenced business, in 1862, I noticed 
a controversy about what number of hours should 
constitute a day’s labor ; emp!oyers, having contracted 
by the day, wanted the day to be twelve hours, while the 
laborers wanted eight, there being a practical compro- 
mise on ten hours, As I did not want any such contro” 
versy in my shop, I hired by the Aeur, and everything 
went smoothly until there came a general strike among 
the machine shops, when a portion of my workmen, be- 
ginning to sympathize, requested that I should change 
the system from the hour to the day, and that the day 
should consist of exaght hours. 

After consultation with my superintendent, I declined 
to accede to the proposition to change from the hour to 
the day, but declered myself willing that the shop 
should be run eight or ten or eleven hours, as the work- 
men might prefer. They consulted together, and all 
voted for ten hours, there being about twenty-five in the 
shop at the time, 

Thus ended what would probably have created trouble 
under the day system. My shop has always been run, 
even when stiikes in other similar shops in the same 
city, lasted for weeks, ‘A word to the wise, etc.” 

Respectfully yours, Henny N, Srone. 

Boston, Mass., Jan, 29, 1869. 





VICTORIA WOODHULL. 
cen 


From the New York World, Jan. 28. 
THE COMING WOMAN. 


In the Sfar newspaper of tho 2ist instant, published 
in Washington, I read an article commendatory in a high 
degree of Mrs. Victoria Woodhull, of this city ; utter, 
ing the opinion that she was destined to act no inferior 
part in the coming conflicts and reforms in the country. 
I felt pleased to see this notice ina journal published 
at the capital of the nation ; and while it was able and 
truthful so far as it went, it did not seem sufficiently full 
in detail, and I have thought the public would be inter- 
ested in knowing more of this interesting woman; and 
baving been honored with several interviews with her, 
I may be able to give some account of ber which may 
not prove wholly uninteresting. 


Personally Mrs, Woodhull has a more than ordinarily 
fine and commanding figure, above the medium height, 
though she does not strike one as being very tall. Her 
face, when at rest, does not impress the beholder at the 
first sight as being exquisitely beautiful so far as the 
chiselling of the features is concerned, but when some 
great thought stirs the beautiful soul within (the radiant 
cause and sdurce of all real external beauty), then her 
spiritual eyes, “flashing like sun-lit gems,’’ emit the 
most heavenly rhetoric, whose pure and I may well say 
sacred beams are enough to convert a soul to her heaven- 
ly mission ; and then it is that both her face and form 
present a spectacle of bewildering loveliness such as 
Praxitiles might worship, ; 

The subject of this sketch was born in 1840, Suffice it 
to say, she has the experience ot both wife and mother, 
as well as that of a most devoted worker in tie interests of 
suffering humanity as regards both the body and the soul. 
From her childhood, her parents tell me, the little 
Victoria gave evidence ot genius as well as beauty of 
person, and as she grew older her mind rapidly devel- 
oped into fine proportions, combining a singular mascu- 
line grasp, with the most gentle and womanly attrac. 
tions, ‘This rare juxtaposition of opposite qualities is, 
to my own mind, the charm and marvel of this noble 
woman’s life. Now, she is couversing with engineers 
and others, and with the most perfect understanding, as 
to the best method of removing the obstructions to navi- 
gation at “ Hell Gate,” or of the practicability of ** elevat™ 
ed railways and y tic dispatches.”” Anon, with the 
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most womanly tendernes: sho listens to the sad story 
of some sick and unfortunate sufferer whose life is 
nearly quenghed in night, and, gently as a careful and 
skilful nurse, she administers the healing antitode. 

Mrs, Woodhull takes the most lively interest in all 
the genuine reforms of the day and entertains her own 
distinctive views. Upon the woman question, I deem 
her particularly sound. She believes in woman most 
completely, but she also believes in man just as thor- 
ouphly. She bas been attending the National Female 
Suffrage Convention, but only partially agrees with the 
doings ot that body. 

I can fully agree with the writer in the Washington 
paper that this woman is to rise to a very conspicuous 
position. To cure the ills that afflict socie!y by a new 
process, woman can do what man cannot; and when 
she shall employ her psychometric power, and in a scien 
tific direction, as she is destined to before long, some of 
our learned great men may tremble for their laurels, 
While man is toiling the rugged steep, by slow and pain 
ful steps, with laboring brewth aud sweating brow, 
woman instantly flics to the summit, and wonders that 
man should be so “obtuse * and 80 slow. 

ALPHA, 





WOMAN AS SOLDIER. 
enemies 

Tue National Women, in Convention assembled, give 
notice to the country that in claiming the ballot they do 
not overlook ** the logical fact of its being accompanied 
by the right to be voted for.” There is another logical 
fact which we fear they do overlook, It is that Suffrage 
has duties as well as privileges. We should like to hear 
of their accepting the logical fact that they ought not to 
demand the one and shirk the other.—N. Y. Tribune, 
Jan, 22d, 

**Duties as well as privileges.” I presume 
that shouldering the musket 1s one of the ‘ du- 
ties” that the editor of the New York Tribune 
thinks women would be inclined to ‘sbirk.” 
I should like to know his reasons for not shoul- 
dering his during the late war. Hecertaiuly did 
. not, and yet I have never heard of his resigning 
his right to the ballot in consequence ; he still 
claims that ‘ privilege” while shirking the 
aforesaid ‘‘duty.” His excuse would probably 
be that he acted conscientiously, deeming in his 
case **the pen mightier than the sword,” his 
moral influenf® greater than his physical 
prowess. 

I know a mother who sent two sons forth, her 
only children, to die for liberty, who gave freely 
of her ‘widow's mite,” as well as her time and 
strength, who now sits by a lonely hearth, hav- 
ing no voice in the affairs of a nation her chil- 
dren died to save, that ‘‘ privilege” being de- 
nied her because, forsooth, the musket did not 
happen to rest on her own shoulder ; and the 
‘“‘lugical” editor of the New York Tribune, 
While using his own ballot, generously extends 
the ‘privilege to the arch traitors whose moral 
influence was used in stabbing the heart of the 
nation, and physical strength in shooting its sons 
—clearly showing that he deems the influence 
of such men of more importance to the nation 
than the voices of its loyal women. If that is 
the result of manly reasoning, [ thank God 
that he gave me a mind too weal to perceive 
the philosophy of it. c. 





INFANTICIDE IN CanaDa.—The Toronto Globe 
has a fearful account of a mother who has 
drugged herself two months to destroy her un- 
wished for offspring, the result being the death 
of child and mother both. The Globe adds : 


The jury have hushed up the matter in a way not 
very creditable, and the Peterboro Examiner comes out 
very strongly in condemnation of it ; says that a dozen 
women in Mrs, Stinson’s neighborhood are known to 
have been using such drugs for a like purpose, and that 
prpfessedly Christian ladies instruct their younger sis- 
ters in the secret of destroying their own progeny. 
Restellism has been mostly confined to the other side of 
the lines ; but, from all accounts, it is getting sadly 





common in Canada, 





Boas. 
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LETTER FROM GEO. FRANCIS TRAIN’S 
MAIL BAGS, 


—_o——. 


THE CULMINATING AMERICAN.—WHY SHOULD 
YOUNG. FOLKS BE SEEN AND NOT HEARD ?— 
THE LIFTING CURE. 


Home, February, 1869. 

Dear Revorvrion: Only a step from the 
Four Courts Marshalsea to my home in the 
Avenue. Froma red brick bastile in Ireland to 
a brown stone front in America. Am surprised 
to get your note asking for a letter for Tur Re- 
VOLUTION. Do you wish to raise more antagon- 
ism? Are you not satisfied with having the pro- 
eceds of mylectures? Moving from city to city, 
if 1 write at all it will be only to give you letters 
from my mail bag. When they are particularly 
private I shall withhold the names—but the 
thoughts of people who don’t expect to get into 
print are sometimes full of interest. 


THE REVOLUTION AND THE LIFTING CURE. 


There is no doubt of it—Tur .Revoivtion 
has been lifting our citizenship into respecta- 
bility. 

BuTLER’s Lirrina Cunt, 830 Broadway, N. Y., 
January 19, 1869. } 

GEORGE FRANCIS TRAIN, E'sq.—Dear Sir: Some of your 
friends, among them Mr. C. C. Waite of the Brevoort 
House, and Mr. Parker Pillsbury of THe REVOLUTION, 
have been desirous of introducing our latest ‘‘ Young 
American ’’ institution to you. I am a subscriber to 
Tue REVOLUTION, and have been much interested in your 
discussion of hygenic and health topics, in your letters 
from Ireland. With them, in the main, we fully agree, 
and teel that you are working in harmony with us, You 
are, I believe, an ardent advocate of the Turkish Baths. 
While admitting their efficiency in many cases, we have 
here a genuine product of America, not borrowed from 
Old Europe or the Last, more effective, we believe, in 
the treatment of disease or the preservation of health, 

My much valued friend, Mr. Pillsbury, said he would 
call your attention to our Lifting Cure, but I belicve he 
is now absent from the city. But the best way is to call 
and see for yourself. Hoping you will find time to do so, 

Iam yours, sincerely, Lewis G, JANES. 


THE WOMEN MUST SUPPLY THE WORLD WITH 
PROPHETS AND VOTE THROUGH THEIR SONS, 
Firth AVENUE, N. Y., Jan, 3d, 1869. 
GEORGE FRANCIS TRAIN, Esq. : Your message received, 
Attended your lecture at the Cooper. If you will check 
that Train at some station, 1'll call in perhaps at Madi- 
son Avenue, and if we cau agree on the fare I'll get on, 
I'll catch you it I can, though Iam wandering between 
Cuba, the moon, Syracuse, only sometimes put up at * * * 
Liberty street. I’m roofing buildings with my patent, 
and diving into the mysteries of Geology, Chem istry and 
Astronomy. You fighting devils may destroy Babylon if 
you choose. Who cares? I'll say hurra, hurra, God 
bless Auld Ireland, Respecttuly, H. ©, ©. 
I’m reading your satire. Susan B., AvnaD., Lucy 8., 
and those other ladies, better supply the world with 
prophets, and Jet the men lecture, 
You may knock Babylon into a cocked hat, but you 
can’t make women vote, only through their sons atter 
twenty-one years, So 1 prophesy. H.C. © 


The old, old story. Voting through their 
sons. Women are prophets. And they will 
vote for President in 1872. The limes are 
changing. 


MY LECTURES OVER THE COUNTRY. 


This is my stock lecture for the benefit of 
woman. Subject selected from Mr. Garrison's 
letter to Miss Anthony. 

* The Great Eccentric,” “ Incoherent,’ and ‘*Ramb- 
ling” Lecture of a ‘“ Lunatic,” a ‘ Charlatan,” a 
** Mountebank,”’ and an ‘* Ass.” 

When the orator will play his usual role of the 
American “ Demagogue,” as an adopted citizen of the 
Irish Republic. 

“Gas” turned on at the usual hour, 

This draws the fire. While my H. G. Epi- 
gram wipes out all the name-callers. Never 
hesitate to publish all the hard things they say 
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of me. If I cannot stand polishing I must be 
composed of bad metal. 


THE FIVE CENTERS AND THE PENNY PAPERS, 


Tue Revotvtion allows both sides to talk, 
and has not yet been subsidized by the whiskey 
ring. There is one independont journal in 
America that cannot be bought and sold, and 
the first letter of its name is Toe Revotvurion. 


A REVOLUTION AMONG THE SCHOLARS. 


Why not let the little folks talk? Let us 
break the rod and spare the child. Let them be 
heard as well as seen. To elevate the citizen- 
ship we must commence down at the bottom. 


SHOULD YOUNG FOLKS BE SEEN AND NOT HEARD,~— 
FROM AN EIGHT YEAR OLD. 


YONKERS, Jan. 1, 1869. 
Dear Para: I received a letter from cousin and Susie 
night before last, and one from darling Mama last 
night and also got the tickets, but I do not understand 
what she means by sending them to us. Tell cousin 
Mary I didn’t carry any scissors up to school with 
me, so she need no longer think I took them with 
me. Dear papa, J do nol care what you get me for my 
birthday, but please get me a pair of club-skates, for Iam in 
need of a pair, We have been skating four or five times 
since we have been back, and I hada very nice time, 
only my skates are as troublesome as usual, Gecorgie’s 
and my sleighs are the fastest in the school, Georgie’s 
first and mine next. Good bye, Give my love to all at 
home, also, remember me to Luke and the servants. 
Tell darling Mama I will write her next Saturday. Good 

bye. I stiil remain your affectionate son, Esry. 


WHAT SHALL WE DO WITH THE CULMINATING 
AMERICAN ?—TROTTING OUT THE YOUNG ONES. 
—FROM A TEN-YEAR OLD. 


Yonxers, Jan 1, 1869, 

Dear Papa: Elsey received your kind letter last night, 
and also the tickets, Haye you been taking any more 
Turkish baths? Please don’t publish this letter in Tue 
REVOLUTION, because it is not nice enough to be put in 
that paper. Please send me four or five of your auto» 
graphs, because some of the boys want them, I am 
very well; also Elsey, We have been skating four or five 
times, and we have had a splendid time. I am so glad 
that you are home out of that old bastile jail, Just 
think of being in jail nine months. Give my best love 
to all. Tell cousin Mary to put us up some figs and 
crackers, and send them to us in a box, and also tell her 
that we did nol take her scissors with us, 


Dear Papa, I am your loving son, GEORGIF. 


What a mistake it has been to keep these little 
fellows always in the background! Why not 
let them see their names ina paper. It gives 
them an electric shock, and everybody will per- 
secute them thereafter. 


Here is a letter from Illinois. Even the 
Radicals begin to think I am not as black as 
they used to paint me. 


WHAT THE RADICALS SAY OUT WEST.—LETTER 
FROM THE BIG INDIAN OF THE GREAT EDITO- 
RIAL EXCURSION, 

JACKEONVILLE, II!., Jan. 19th, 1869, 

GeonGe Francis Train, Esq.—Dear Mr. Train: In 
directing this scroll to you, I can scarcely hope that it 
will reach your hands, Almost as well might I attempt 
to catch a sunbeam as to find you in one place long 
enough lor a letter to go from here to New York. It will 
not astonish me, about the time I should bave an answer 
to this, to hear of you in San Francisco, on your way to 

Asia, or lecturing the snob nobility of Kurope, But I 

need not attempt to write you a letter, I have too much 

to say. Iam not, as you once sald of Grant, able to tell 
all I know in five minutes! I want to see you and 
have a long chat, and the only way I can plan to accom- 
plish it is for you to come this way and deliver one of 
your lectures, I will fill our largest hall with 2,000 ap- 
preciative listeners, who kndwW when and how to ap- 
plaud a map of your epigramatic wit. Then you could 
stay over night with me, and, if thought advisable, we 
could sleep together. I have received many papers from 
you, for which many thanks, A copy of the Sun just re- 
ctived marked by you, gives me 138!4 Madison Avenue as 
your present locality, and so I write and direct accord- 

ingly. Iam now publishing three papers, and doing a 

good business. 





Please write and Jet me know when you can and will 
be this way, on what terms you will lecture, and how 
long you will stay, Our people are very anxious to see 
and hear you, andI am greatly impatient to clasp that 
open, gencrous, genial hand of yours. 

Remember me kinldy to Mrs,'Train, your swect daugh- 
ter, and Dr. Durant, 


Excuse this hasty letter, and please let me hear from 

you. Respecttully, etc., G. P. Suira. 
SUB-HEADINGS, 

Manchester would look better with sub-head- 
ings. Articles must be short, sharp and sur- 
prising to strike fire. Glad you notify corres- 
pondents to ‘ Boil 1tdown.” Tae Revotution 
has more.power to do good than any journal in 
America. It represents more ideas, more mo- 
rality, more thought, more virtue than all the 
religious papers. Its editors have no weak 
points to attack on the score of morals, and 
no poisoned quack advertisements have ever 
polluted its columns. I am glad you speak 
so kindly of all the other journals launched 
in the interests of woman. The more the 
merrier, Let the good work go on. One 
hundred thousand Revoxurions will talk to the 
hearts of one million of readers, 

Gero. ‘Francis Trai, 





JOHN STUART MILL AND JTUE 
RUSSIAN WOMEN. 
a 

EverytTaInG relating to women from Mr. 
Mill is read with interest, as will be the fotlowing 
letter : 


MEspAMES: I have learned with pleasure, mingled 
with admiration, that there are found in Russia, women 
sufliciently enlightened and courageous to demand for 
their sex a participation in the various branches of 
higher historical, philological and scientific education, 
including the practical art of medicine, and to gain tor 
this cause important support from the scientifle world, 
That is what the most enlightened persons are asking, 
without having yet attained it, in the other countries of 
Europe. Thanks to you, Madames, Russia is perhaps 
about to surpass them in speed ; it would be a proof that 
civilization relatively recent, sometimes accepts before 
the older civilizations great ideas of amelioration. The 
equal advent of both sexes to intellectual culture is im- 
portant no’ only to women, which is assuredly a suffi- 
cient recommendation, but also to universal civilization, 
Iam profoundly convinced that the moral and inteliec- 
tual progress of the mate sex runs a great risk of stop- 
ping, if not of receding, as long as that of the women 
remains behind, and that, vot only because nothing can 
replace the mother for the education of children, but 
also, because the influence upon man himself of the 
character and ideas of the companion of his life cannot 
be insignificant ; woman must either push him forward 
or hold him back. 1 applaud with all my hearf*your 
efforts and those of the enlightened men who support 
them, and I reckon upon the perseverance of which you 
have already shown proof, as a guarantee that you will 
not become discouraged, and that you will assert by 
every means the justice of your cause, which, in an en- 
lightened age, bids fair to meetin a shért time an as- 
sured success. 

Pray receive, Mesdames, the sincere expression of my 
high esteem and lively sympathy. 


Avignon, Dec, 18, 1868, J. Srvuant MIL. 





Frst Woman Doctor 1n Russ1a.—The Medico-Chir- 
urgical Academy at St. Petersburg conferred, at itsan- 
nual conference a week or two ago, the degree of M.D. 
upon Mdme, Kaschewarow, the first female candidate 
for this honor who had presented herself before them. 
When her name was mentioned by the dean it was re- 
ceived with an immense storm of applause, which lasted 
for several minutes. The ceremony of inverting her 
with the insignia of her diguity being over, her fellow- 
students and new colleagues lifted her upon a chair snd 
carried her with triumphant shouts through the hall, 





v2 Hon. Mr. Nelson has introduced in the Senate of 
Tennessee a vill to bestow upon women the elective 
franchise,* The bill was referred to the Judiciary Com 
mittee. 
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SUSAN B. ANTHONY, Proprietor. 


NEW YORK, FEBRUARY 4, 1869. 





To SusscrkipeRs.—How To SEND Money.—For large 
sums, checks on New York banks or bankers, made pay- 
able ¢o the order of Susan B, Anthony. 


POST-OFFICE MONEY ORDERS 
may be obtained at nearly every county seat, in all the 
cities, and in many of the large towngy. We consider 
them perfectly safe, and the best means of remitting 
fifty dollars or less, as thousands have been sent lo us with- 
out any loss. 

REGISTERED LETTERS, 
under the new sys#iem, which went into effect June Ist, 
are a very safe means of sending small sums of money 
where P. 0. Money Orders cannot be easily obtained. 
Observe, the Registry fee, as well as postage, must be paid 
in stamps at the office where the letter is mailed, or it 
will be liable to be sent to the Dead Letter Office. Buy 
and affiz the stamp both for postage and registry, put in the 
money and seal the letter in the presence of|the postmaster, 
and lake his receipt for it, Letters sent in this way to us 
are at our risk. 





Bou. rr Down.—No article over two columns 


will, hereafter, be admitted in Tue Revowv- 


TION, 5 B.A. 





WOMEN AND BLACK MEN. 
—— 

Tue proposed Amendment for ‘ manhood 
suffrage” not only rouses woman's prejudices 
against the negro, but on the other hand his 
contempt and hostility towards her as an equal. 
In the heat of debate in the late “* Woman’s Na- 
tional Suffrage Convention” at Washington, Mr. 
Downing, a colored man (with such a woman as 
Lucretia Mott in the chair), distinctly said that 
in his opimon Nature intended that ‘ the male 
should dominate over the female everywhere.” 
Young Dr. Purvis also remarked that woman 
was the black man’s worst enemy. And as this 
is the feeling among the majority of all colored 
men, we would ask the women of the nation if 
they think the enfranchisement of Africans, 
Chinese, and all the ignorant foreigners the mo- 
ment they touch our shores, will tend to liberal- 
ize legislation for woman ? 

Black men have been citizens in the District 
of Columbia two years. Have they made any 
move for the enfranchisement of woman there ? 
Nay; nay, they are at this moment mere hostile 
to woman than-any class of men in the country. 

Just as the democratic cry of a ‘‘ white man’s 
government” created the antagonism between 
the Irishman and the negro, which culminated 
in the New York riots of ’63, so the republican 
cry of ‘‘ manhood -suffrage ” creates an antag- 
onism between black men and all women, that 
will culminate in fearful outrages on woman- 
hood, especially in the southern states. While 
we fully appreciate the philosophy that every 
extension of rights prepares the way for greater 
freedom to new classes and hastens the day for 
liberty to all, we, at the same time, see that the 
immediate effect of class enfranchisement re- 
sults in greater tyranny and abuse of those who 
have no voice in the government. 

Had Irishmen been disfranchised in this coun- 
try, they would have made common cause with 
the negro in fighting for his rights ; but when 
exalted above him, they proved his worst ene- 
mies, The negro will be the victim, for 4 gen- 


eration to come, of the prejudice engendered by 
making this a white man’s government, While 
the enfranchisement of each new class of white 
men was a step towards his ultimate freedom, it 
increased his degradation in the transition pe- 
riod and he touched the depths of human misery 
when all men but the negro were crowned with 
citizenship. 

Just so with woman, while the enfranchise- 
ment of all men hastens the day for justice to 
her, it makes her degradation more complete in 
the transition period. It is to escape the added 
tyranny, persecutions, insults, horrors, that will 
surely be visited upon woman, in the establish- 
ment of an aristocracy of sex in this republic, 
that we taise our indignant protest ayainst this 
wholesale desecration of woman in the pending 
amendment, and earnestly pray the rulers of 
this nation to consider the degradation of dis- 
franchisement. Our republican leaders see that 
it is a protection and defence for the black man, 
giving him new dignity, self-respect, and mak- 
ing his rights more sacred in the eyes of his 
enemies, 

It is mockery to tell wonian she is excluded 
from all political privileges on the ground of 
respect ; because the laws and constitutions for 
her, in common with all disfranchised cla sses, 
harmonize with the degradation of the position. 

EK. C. 8. 





MRS. STANTON BEFORE THE DISTRICT 
COMMITTEE. 
—- 

Tue Woman's National Suffrage Association 
held in Washington, Jan. 18th, appoimted Mrs, 
Stanton to write an appeal to the istrict Com- 
mittee soon to report on the question of Suf- 
frage. The tollowing was presented : 


TO THE CONGRESSIONAL COMMITTEE OF THE DI8- 
TRICT OF COLUMBIA. 

Honoraste GENTLEMEN: As the Franchise 
bill is now under consideration, I would urge 
your committee to so amend it as to secure the 
right of suffrage to all the women of the Dis- 
trict, and thus establish in the capital of the 
nation the first genuine republic the world has 
ever known. It would be a work of superero- 
gation to warn you against the puerile pro- 
position to disfranchise all the people of 
the District, by placing their municipal affairs 
under the direct control of Congress, for such 
retrogressive legislation is beneath the con- 
sideration of your honorable committee, and 
would never be tolerated by the American 
people. The tide of public opinion is setting 
to-day in the opposite direction ; in all govern- 
ments we see a steadily increasing tendency 
towards individual responsibilities—to the elec- 
tion of rulers by a direct voice of the people. 

In this general awakening, woman too has 
been gulvanized into a sense not only of her 
own rights as a human being, but her duties as 
a citizen under government. 

It is especially fitting that the grand experi- 
ment of equality should be first tried in the 
District of Columbia, where such able debates 
of freedom have been heard during the last 
century; where slavery was first abolished by 
an act of Congress ; and where the black man 
was first recognized as a citizen of the United 
States. 

But in removing all political disabilities from 
the male citizens of the District, you have estab- 
lished, for the first time in the history of na- 
tions, a government based on tho aristocracy 





of sex; an aristocracy of all kinds the most 
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odious and unnatural, invading, as it doer, our 
homes ; desecrating our family altars ; dividing 
those whom God has joined together ; ex- 
alting the son above the mother who bore 
him, and subjugating, everywhere, moral power 
to brute force. While every type and shade 
of manhood is rejoicing today in all the 
rights, privileges and immunities of citizens in 
the District, its noblest matrons are still living 
under the statute laws of a dark and barbarous 
age, running back to the old common law of 
England centuries ago, having no parallel in 
our day, but in the slave codes of the southern 
states. Here a married woman has no right to 
the property she inherits, 10 the wages she 
earns, or to the children of her lov2, and from 
laws like these she has no appeal ; no advocate 
in the courts of justice ; no representative iu 
the coundils of the nation. 


Such is the result of class legislation, clearly 
proving that man has ever made laws for his 
own mother and sister, wife and daughter, with 
as little justice and generosity as he has from 
time to time for different orders of his own sex. 
Suffering, as woman does, under the wrongs of 
Saxon men, you have added insult to injury by 
exalting another race above her head : slaves, 
ignorant, degraded, depraved, but yesterday 
crouching at your feet, outside the pale of poli- 
tical consideration, are to-day, by your edicts, 
made her rulers, judges, jurors and lawgivers ! 


Thus here in in the District you have con- 
summated this invidious policy ot the nation, 
which has been enfranchising all classes and 
races of men from the effete civilizations of the 
old world, and placing outside barbarians in 
their political status, above your Pilgrim 
mothers, who have stood by your side from 
the beginning, sharing alike your dangers and 
wiumphs in the great struggle on this continent 
for free institutions. 

We urge you, therefore, to report favorably 
on Senator Wilson’s amendment, because wo. 
man not only needs the ballot tor her protection, 
but the nation needs her vojce in legislation for 
the safety and stability of our institutions. 

We simply ask you to apply your theory of 
government, your declaration of rights, the 
ptinciples enunciated by the great republican 
party, the far-seeing wisdom with which step 
by step you have secured all men in their iu- 
alienable rights, to our case, and you will see 
that logic, justice, common sense, and consti- 
tutional law are all alike on our side of the 
question. 

We need not detain you to rehearse the fun- 
damental principles of our government ; your 
own interpretation of the constitution, or the 
right of Congress to regulate suffrage in the 
District, for all this has been argued before the 
nation and sealed by your own acts. We need 
not stop to prove suffrage a natural right, tor 
that, too, has been ably and exhaustingly argued 
in the Senate of the United States, and so thor- 
oughly discussed, for the last thirty years, in all 
the assemblies of the peovle, that but few minds 
are so clouded to-day as to claim that it is a 
mere gift of society, a poli tical right to be given 
or withheld at tixe pleasu re of our self-consti- 
tuted rulers. ; 

With the argument Jl out side, the only ques- 
tion that remains is, dces WO™Ma" herself de- 
mand the right of suffrage at th. ° hour ? 

If, honorable gentlemen, you wil look abroad, 
and note the general uprising of wou ant every 
where, in foreign nations as well as a, 
you will realize that our Wemand is the , 
onward step of the century and not, as so, ? 
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claim, the idiosyncracy of a few unbalanced 
minds, 

Fathers, husbands, brothers, sons, know as 
little of the real feeling among the women of 
their households as did the proud southron of 
the slaves on his plantation. Woman fears 
man’s ndicule more than the slave did the mas- 
ter’s lash. Yes! woman waits to-day but for 
man’s approval, to manifest the intense enthu- 
siasm she feels in the no distant future, when 
she, too, shall be crowned sovereign of this 
great republic, where all are of the blood royal 
—all heirs apparent to the throne. 








TURKISH BATHS. 
e 

To Faith, Hope and Charity, as the three 
Graces of religion, should be added Cleanliness. 
Charity might still be the greatest, bu! cleanli- 
ness could hardly be least. An old regime puts 
cleanliness next to godliness. This being ac- 
cepted, the Turkish bath would lift the crescent 
almost to a level with the cross. In some of 
the ancient monasteries, filth and vermin were 
reckoned meritorious in the highest degree, as 
signs of inward humility and self-abasement. 
Even Thomas a Becket was proudly represented 
by his foul linen, swarming with loathsome hfe, 
as supereminently worthy of canonization. 
Mahomet, on the other hand, enjoined con- 
tinual ablutions, baths and baptisms. The 
Turkish Bath is one result. It is excess of a 
religious ceremonia) ; at fist indulged in only as 
a luxury, but at length discovered to be one of 
the best remedial agencies ever known. Reach- 
ing, indeed, to many of the mental, as well as 
material, ills incident to human existence ; an- 
swering affirmatively the earnest enquiry of Dr. 
Young—Canst thou minister to a mind dis- 
eased? 

Au angel, so we read, presided over the Be- 
thesda Bathe, and wondrous cures were there 
wrought. Another Angell has opened a healing 
Institution in this city at 61 Lexington Avenue, 
corner of East 25th strect, which is rapidly 
coming into favorable notice and liberal patron- 
age ; being already the cunstant resort of many 
of the most fashionable and wealthy citizens ot 
New York and vicinity, both men and women ; 
by some asa luxury, and otkers as a cure for dis- 
ease. Dr. E. C. Angell is well known as a medi- 
cal practitioner ; but now believes he has dis- 
covered the true secret of treating disease, fs 
well as of preventing it, by a process that is in 
itself a luxury and delight ; as really so, as are 
temperate eating and drinking to secure the 
same results. Indeed, like eating and drinking, 
it might be indulged in to injurious excess, on 
account of the pleasure attending it. Among 
the rich and voluptuous Turks, undoubtedly 
this is true. 

For, as a luxury, neither Newport Surf nor 
Saratoga Springs can compare with it. And 
why the wealthy and fashionable devotees of 
pleasure, of both sexes, do not substitute it for 
them as a winter indulgence, 1s only because 
they do not know their worth or power in that 
direction. 

To promote simple cleanliness, there is noth- 
ing in heaven, or earth, or in the waters under 
the earth, to exceed it. Bathing of every kind 
is most shamefully neglected by our American 
christendom. An eminent medical practitioner 
of the Allopathic school told me, his skin had 
not been wet above his knees and elbows, for 
twenty years! And he abjured bathing as an 
abomination ; even immersion as a mode of bap- 
tism, And there are myriads like him, 








But ‘ whiat worship,” asks Carlyle, ‘is there 
not in mere washing? Perhaps one of the most 
moral things a man in common casés has in his 
power to do. Strip thyself, go into the bath, or 
were it even into the limpid pool, or running 
brook, and there wash and be clean. Thou wilt 
step out again a purer anda better man. And 
this consciousness of perfect outer pureness, 
that to thy skin there now adheres no foreign 
speck of imperfection, how it radiales in on thee, 
with cunning symbolic influences to thy very soul! 
Thou hast an increase of tendency towards all 
good things. The oldest Eastern sages with 
joy and holy gratitude felt it so; and that it 
was the Maker’s gift and will. Whose else isit? 
It remains a religious duty, from oldest times. 
To the dingy, fuliginous operative, emerging 
from his soot mill, what is the first duty to be 
prescribed? That he clean the skin of him. 
Can he pray by any prescribed method? One 
knows not, certainly. But with soap and a suf- 
ficiency of water, he can wash. Even the dull 
English feel this. (ndeed, they have a saying, 
that ‘cleanliness is near akin to godliness.’ 
Yet never in any country were operatives, men 
and women and children, worse washed, in per- 
son, or raiment, and in a climate too drenched 
with softest cloud-water, were there such scar- 
city of baths.” 


But Englind is not worse furnished than 
America. Many of the Oriental nations, an- 
cient and modern, are a reproach to both. The 
ruins of the Roman baths are the wonder and 
admiration of all travellers, but no modern na 
tion has yet the wit and wisdem to reproduce 
them. Even the whole art of building dwell- 
ing houses is yet to be restored to the world, or 
learned anew. ‘There is not a good dwelling- 
house on earth, as coming ages will most abun- 
dantly show. 


As a luxury, too, the Turkish bath is above 
all present conception. I donot like to speak of 
it as such, for the reason thut now it is beyond 
the reach of the million. Not orfly of Carlyle’s 
** dingy, fuliginous operative,” but of most of 
the sons and daughters of toil. 

So it is at first with every good. A book was 
once so valuable a possession, that when it was 
sold it was conveyed by deed, solemnly signed, 
sealed and registered, with more pomp and cir- 
cumstance attending, than is now required in 
conveying half an empire of western land to 
some Pacific Railroad, whose horse-leech cry is 
continually to the government, give, give! Of 
course, only the most affluent could then own 
even a few books ; and large private libraries 
were unknown. But in due time, Caxton 
was born, the art of printing was discovered, 
and the tree of knowledge blossomed anew and 
scattered her wealth in profusion among the 
nations, 

So in the world of travel. A hundred years 
ago, throughout Great Britain, only the rich few 
could travel on land or sea, and they by dismally 
cons‘ructed carts and carriages, tugged along 
by horses or humbler cattle, over dangerous 
highways at five, or at best ten miles an hour, 
or by clumsy built ships at half even that speed. 
But when Fulton begat the breed of iron 
horses, the millennium of locomotion dawned. 
Now their terrible snorting is heard over Amer- 
ica and Europe ; time and distance are trampled 
under théir thundering feet ; and in chariots 
that the Kings of Egypt, Tyre and Persia might 
envy, the poor as well as the rich are whirled 
like the winds over the oceans and across the 
continents, So shall it be with the Turkish 
bath, Dr, Angell has it well in hand,. But it 


is not yet available io the multitude. Their hour 
will, however, come. And what old written, 
mouldering manuscripts weré to the magnificent 
and multitudinous volumes that now adorn so 
many private homes, everywhere, and what 
wule-team coaches and Dutch Emigrant shallops 
were to palace railroad cars and gorgeous ocean 
steamers, that shall the present Turkish batk be- 
come. And the poor as well as the rich shall 
flock to it in its new and more glorious dispen- 
sation, and be cleansed of impurity, healed of 
disease, and ravished with its delights. 
P. P. 





LUCY STONE AND THE NEGRO'’S 
HOUR. 
osc 
Mrs. Mary F. Davis of New Jersey, com- 
plains of injustice done to Lucy Stone by one 
of our Washington correspondents, a member 
of Congress, who said she had ‘‘ ruined Wilson 
and several others for any action this year, by 
saying that women must wait for the negro.” 
The defence is, that Mrs. Stone at several 
recent State Suffrage Conventions, and at the 
Boston New England Convention, maintained, 
‘‘ with all her old time enthusiasm, pathos and * 
eloquence, that nothing could be paramount 
in importance, and nothing should be prior in 
time to the establishment of woman’s right of 
suffrage.” Nothing of which is doubted ; and 
readers of Taz Revovtion can witness with 
what fidelity all this was recorded to her praise 
in the reports of those conventions. But this 
is pot to the purpose. Let her or let Semator 
Wilson deny the grave charge of our Wasbing- 
ton correspondent, and then Tue REvoLUTION 
will accept the refutation, or show on what 
other grounds besides his statement, it rests, and 
why faithfulness to the cause imperatively re- 
quired that it should be made public. To 
divide the question now in favor of either party 
is to compromise it. To divide it is to deserve 
defeat, and to invite it. I will never ask the 
colored man to postpone his claims for woman, 
nor woman to postpone hers for the colored 
man, or any man. Both are alike needy, alike 
worthy. In the name of their equal humanity, 
in the name of eternal justice, I demand the 
right for both, and will take no denial. 
P. P. 





RELIGIOUS POWER OF WOMAN. 
. _—_.> 

Tue Revolution in Spain is likely to be height - 
ened in intensity, or may be arrested by woman # 
influence. Limited to religion 1a her contem” 
plations, outside of herself and household, she 
knows nothing of the necessity of politicil 
changes, or how they can be effected and the 
church not suffer thereby ; or that they some- 
times should and must be effected, whatever hi « 
comes of her favorite institution, as in France 
at the close of the last century, or in America 
in 1776; both of which events produced im* 
portant ccclesiastical as well as civil and pc« 
litical overtures. Then the almost omnipo- 
tent power of the priesthood, as well in Protes- 
tant as in Catholic countries, is wielded largely, 
if not mostly, through woman. This is pre- 
eminently true at present in the Spanish con- 
vulsions. Three ladies of high rank have pre- 
sented Marshal Serrano a petition, signed by 
15,000 Spanish women, protesting against re- 
ligious liberty and religious toleration. This doc- 
ument was drawn up in no measured terms ; in 
fact, the Spanish ladies seem to have resolved 





to give the Provisional Government ‘a piece 
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of their mind.” The men in power were up 
braided for the impious and sacrilegious line of 
policy they have hitherto followed, were dared to 
persevere in such a course at their peril ; and 
warned that they were bound to maintain the Ro- 
man Catholic faith in its integrity and purity. 





MISS POTTER AT STEINWAY. 
a 

An agreeable surprise was enjoyed on Mon- 
day evening at Steinway Hall, in Miss H. L. D. 
Potter's readings for the benefit of the Work- 
ing Women’s National Association. The selec- 
tions were from Longfellow, Willis, Tennyson, 
Burns, Shakspeare, Saxe and others. The per- 
formance was admirable in several of the selec- 
tions, and well received by a very large and ap- 
preciative audience. Miss Potter certainly has 
talent of an enviable order, and culture and 
practice would soon place her in the foremost 
rank of dramatic readers. Mrs. Siddons always 
declared she achieved her fame in small thea- 
trex ; a suggestion worth the consideration of 
Miss Potter. In extent and power of variation 
of voice, she surely has few equals. The per- 
formances were varied with songs appropriate 
to the occasion, beautifully sung by Miss John- 
ston, aceompanied by Miss Butler on the piano 
(kindly loaned by the Messis. Steinway for the 
evening). Miss Johnston was loudly applauded, 
aud called out two or three times between the 
first and second Parts ot the readings. Miss 
Susan B. Anthony, president of the association, 
was present, and informed the audience that 
she was en roule to Chicago to attend a grand 
Woman's Rights Convention of the northwest, 
which she thought she could manage better 
than readings from the poets, 





REVERDY JOHNSON ON WOMAN. 





Our Minister to Great Britain sometimes 
speaks to the purpose, if not always. Ata re- 
cent public dinner in Lrton, Bedfordshire, he 
talked thus sensibly on woman : 


My Lord, you were kind enough to speak favorably of 
what I said of my countrymen to-day; but I think you 
have fallen into a mistake in one particular. I under- 
stood your Lordship to say that you, in this country, had 
an advantage over us because a lady can be at the head of 
your State, and thank God she is. But don’t delude 
yourself, my Lord, by supposing that we cannot have a 
lady to rule over us, I have read the Constitution of the 
United States more than once, and there is nothing in 
it that draws any distinction between the sexes in that 
particular, I know it has been said that occasionally 
we have had an old woman over us ; but we have never 
yet tried the experiment of having a young and beauti- 
ful woman elected as our President. However, in this 
age of progress, when strong-minded women are abroad, 
who can tell what is going to bappen? If it should bap- 
pen, my Lord, that we elect a beautiful, charming, intel- 
lectual woman, don’t delude yourself by the belief that 
we sball not cherish her as much as you cherish your 
beloved Queen. And don’t believe either that our exe- 
cutive autbority will not be administered with the same 
wisdom as that with which your Queen may exercise her 
authority. 





Rey. Puese A. Hanarorp, of Hingham, 
Mass., whose presence in the Universalist pul- 
pit has given mortal offence to some of the anti- 
quated male divinity that has long monopolized 
its sacred precincts, has received the unanimous 
vote of the Second Universalist Parish of Port- 
land, Me., to become their settle] pastor. 








Woman’s Apvocate.—February is, if any- 
thing, an improvement on its preceding. 
Woman’s hour has come. 





WOMANLY INFLUENCE. 
iepidiliiaiaie 

Tue Boston Investigator is publishing a series 
of excellent articles on the Rights of Woman. 
Number five of the series contains the follow- 
ing: 

We need not dwell upon the softening and civilizing 
influences of female society. It is the theme of the 
philosopber as well as the poet and lover. Mark the dif- 
ference in the temper of the social and political inter- 
course of partisans. This is justly to be attributed to 
the presence and more direct iufluence ot woman, Let 
her be allowed to act wherever man acts; let woman, 
with her gentleness, go wherever man, with his passiour, 
goes, and will not the same results follow? Will not the 
savage be tamed in the forum as he has been in the 
saloon? The effect is certain, for it is founded upon the 
original principles of human nature. Deference for 
woman is an instinct of man, never wholly eradicated 
even iv the most degraded, This is not more a,tribute 
to her feebleness, than a reverence for Humanity 
in its parest manifestations. The paradise dreams of 
the youth are not always false, They are so often false, 
because woman is not what she should be, because s0- 
cicty has not permitted her intellect to develop itself, 
They will come true, when woman becomes what she 
should be, what she was formed to be, what she one day 
will be, 

We claim, then, for women, political rights, and would 
have her a pclitician, because we would rescue politics 
from the exclusive possession of knaves and jockeys ; 
because we would have politics rescued from their de- 
gradation, and elevated to the rank of a moral science 
of social progress ; because we would not have politi- 
cai discussion a theatre for the exhibition of fierce and 
mahgnant passions and party interests ; but the calm 
investigation of right by men conscious of individual 
independence as the birthright of all, and cach re- 
specting that right in every other; and because we 
would have it understood, that the proper function of 
government is not the making of arbitrary laws, but 
the discovery and publication of the laws of Nature, 





THE PRINTERS STRIKE, 
cnnniliipmens 
From the New York Sun, Feb. 4th. 
SUSAN B. ANTHONY IN REPLY TO MR. JOHN 
VINCENT. 


J. Vincent, Esq., Secretary National Labor Union. 

Sim : You fail to see my motive in appealing to the As- 
tor House meeting of employers for aid to establish ‘a 
training school for girls.”” It was to open the way for a 
thorough drill t6° the hundreds of poor girls to “ fit 
them to earn equal wages with men everywhere,” and 
vot to undermine Typographical Union No.6. I did 
not mean to give the impression that “* Women, already 
good compositors, should work a cent less per thousand 
ems than men,” and I rejoice most heartily that Typo- 
graphical Union No, 6 stands so nobly by the Woman's 
Typographical Union No. 1, and demands admission for 
women to all the offices under its control ; and I rejoice 
also that the Woman’s Union No. 1 stands so nobly and 
generously by Union No, 6, in refusing to accept most 
advantageous offers to defeat its demands, 

My advice to all the women compositors of the city is 
now, as it has been ever since last autumn, to join the 
Women’s Union ; for in “‘ union alone”’ there is strength 
—in union alone there is protection. 

Every woman should scorn to allow herself w be 
made a mere tool of, to undermine just prices of men 
workers; and to avoid this, “union” is necessary, 
Hence I say, girls, stand by each other, and by the men 
who stand by you. 

Respectfully yours, 

New York, Feb, 2d, 1869. 

THE LEAN AND THE FAT. 
To the Editor of the Sun : 

Sin: When the shoe pinches we are bound to hear it 
“squeak.” Just so with Messrs. Gray & Green with re- 
gard to my article of the 2d inst, The plan papposed 
would compel Messrs. Gray & Green to discard many 
boys and apprentices, some of whom set type as fast as 
journeymen, who, with the girls (who he admits get 
“* sick’ when they get a “lean” take), get all the “fat” 
work in that office, thus the best part of the composition 
is done at two-thirds of the heretofore Union prices: 
Besides, it often occurs that the journeyman is kept 
waiting for copy or type for hours and days at a time. 
This is no individual wrong represented, but that which 
has been practiced upon hundreds, JUSTICE. 


One word to women who propose to learn 


Susan B, ANTHONY, 





type-setting. It now looks as if the employers 
of the city would open their offices to the edu- 
cation of young women. If they should, it 
will of course do away with the necessity of the 
«Training School for Girls.” The four things 
indispensable to a compositor, are quickness of 
movement, good spelling, correct punctuation, 
and brains enough to take in the idea of the 
article to be set up. Therefore, let no young 
women think of learning the trade until she is 
assured of these requisites, Without these first 
elements there will be nothing but hard work 
andsmallpay. Yes, and another thing, make up 
your mind to take the “lean” with the ‘* fat,” 
and be eaay and late at the case precisely as 
men are. If you allow yourselves to be * petted” 
you must content yourselves with half pay. I 
do not demand equal pay for any women save 
thos¢ who do equal work in value. Scorn lo be 
** pelled” by your employers ; male them under- 
stand you are in their service AS WORKERS not As 
WOMEN ; and that you will ask and will accept 
nothing less nor more because of your sex. 
8. B.A. 





THE CHARITY BALL. 
a en 
Allsay so. Five hundred 
Two thousand dollars—all for the 
Yost of dresses, gay one million. Nett 
proceeds for the poor, one thousand, Like sub- 
scriptions, we commence with dollars and end 
with pennies. The question is, did charity 
cover a multitude ot sins that night? Was 
there any hope there? Had anybody any taith? 
Was anything true? 


Ir was a success, 
people! 
poor, 


Those jewels, of course, 
were all genuine, That beautiful hair could 
not be false. That shawl wasimported. Those 
diamonds were not borrowed, Truth is mighty. 
Do the chignons really represent the false state 
of New York society? Whatis the difference 
really between a Charity ball in New York and 
a bal masque in Paris? But let us throw no 
stones. ‘Lhe great expenditure, employed mil- 
liners, hair-dressers, cooks and servants. 

This is the way the wheels turn round. 
Money once lasted three generations. Then 
two. Afterwards one. And now these gold 
millionaires of the ball are changed into paper 
bankrupts by a single pool in Wall street. 
These balls do good. The lady whose dress is 
not as elegant as her neighbor's feels so happy 
about it. That sister's jewels shone so daz- 
zlingly—but there was no envy. Who says 
there isa whitened sepulchre in the dress circle ? 
How dare any one intimate that this New 
York is worse than Paris with its gambling 
dens, its quack medicives and its universal Res- 
tellism? Did the charity ball cover a multitude 
of sins that night ? Practica, CHARIry, 





Women AND Temprerancre.—A large Temper- 
ance Convention was held last week in Trenton, 
New Jersey. The discussions were animated 
and able; but the following resolutions, after 
long and earnest consideration, were most inap- 
propriately laid on the table : 

Resolved, That the denial to woman of her political 
rights in this state has been disastrous to the temperance 
cause, and that the restoration of those rights would 
tend to hasten the success of prohibition by infusing 


into our state politics a large amount of virtue and 
honesty. 

Resolved, That this convention would therefore hail 
with gladness the extension to woman of the right of 
suffrage of which she has been so long and unjustly de- 
spoiled. 


New Jersey is coming though, and will soon 
bbe a power for all such little mistakes as this. 
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WOMAN AT TIE BURNS FHSTIVALS. 





Ar the hundred and tenth anniversary of the 
birth of Robert Burns, celebrated at the Metro- 
pohitan Hotel in this city, on the twenty-fifth of 
last month, ladies were, for the first time, ad- 
mitted as guests. Rev. Dr. Chapin, in re- 
sponse to the toast ‘* Woman,” made an elo- 
quent address from which we extract tho follow- 
ing : 


Am I disposed to deny any lawful claim which woman 
may make for a more extensive recognilion of her 
rights, or a larger field for her power? No; I am not 
doing any such thing. Let woman do whatever her 
faculties can achieve—let her go wherever her instincts 
demand—if she truly follows her instincts, I am sure 
she will not go wrong. I am sfre of this, also, that 
wherever man] may lawfully go, woman may lawfully 
go. Wherever woman ought not to be, it is a shame for 
man, itis a shame for humanity to be. I mefely insist 
upon this, that whatever woman may accomplish in the 
world with brain or bands, will draw its vital efficacy, 
iis talismanic virtue, from the heart; and that her 
strength, in all these various shapes of action and ot 
influence, in its root and essence, will be the strength of 
the affections. The hiding of woman’s power must ever 
be in the fervor and steadfastness of her love, And her 
most triumphant characteristic is love, culminating in 
its highest expression—that of self-sacrifice. A thought- 
ful writer has observed the contrast between the sexes 
even in their play, ‘ The boy,’’ he says, “‘ gets together 
wooden horses and a troop of tin soldiers and works 
with them, The girl takes a doll and works for it.’» 
That is woman’s great peculiarity—the work of self-sa- 
crifice—working /or ethers, 

At the Burns Association Celebration in 
Brooklyn, Mr. Jas. A. Faulkner, Secretary of 
the Association, closed his response to a like 
toast, thus : 


1 believe, sir, that to the Burns Association of this 
district belongs the honor of first admitting ladies to its 
banquets, having proposed it at the first meeting, held 
many months ago, and that New York and other cities 
have followed in our laudable footsteps. And why 
should the ladies be excluded? I hold that man should 
not tread the path where woman may not accompany him, 
There is, you know, a suuny half to the earth, a rosy 


- half to the peach, and a better half to man, Woman is 


that better, purer, lovelier half; she is the sunshine of 
our lives. 
s 





COST OF FUNERALS. 





Muca as it costs to live respectably, it is 
vastly more expensive to die and get a “ chris- 
tian burial!” The World has been hunting up 
the figures, thereby really increasing the terrors 
of the King of Terrors. ‘‘'The poorest funeral 
costs one hundred dollars, and a moderately 


decent one, five hundred dollars!” The sup-: 


posed silver ornaments of a coffin or casket, 
bought at extravagant prices, the orld says, 
are often only block tin; and yet ‘‘ undertakers 
think nothing of charging from five hundred to 
one thousand dollars fora decent funeral.” The 
World closes a very long article thus ; 

As thiogs stand at present it is more difficult to die 
than to live, which is certainly a paradox and an unna- 
tural fact that should be remeJied by some legislation or 
other means, 





—_— $$ 


Scuoon Treacners 1x Marmz.—The Superin- 
tendent’s Report for 1868, says : 


Schools under female instruction are superior to those 
taught by males. Women often have more tact in gov- 
erning, and are more conscientious in the discharge of 
their duties than men. The number of male teachers in 
the Winter schools is diminishing, being always excecd- 
ed by the number ot female teachers. The great body 
of our teachers will eventually consist of females, The 
inequality existing between the wages of male and fe- 
male teachers is unjust, and should no longer continue. 
The average monthly wages of male teachers in Maine, 
are $29.50; females, $11.76. This is lower than the 
average in twelve states given, 





A FRENCH HESTER VAUGHAN. 
_— 

A REMARKABLE c2se of infanticide and trial 
therefor, comes from France. The Chicago 
Times thus condenses the account, and com- 
ments upon it. 


In 1867, a young girl named Josephine Theophile 
Errard, the daughter of a farmer, entered the service of 
a man and wife named Remy, who were the manufac- 
turers of embroidery, The parents were not long in dis- 
covering that Remy was a dangerous man to have charge 
of a girl only sixteon years of age ; but upon attempting 
to remove her, Remy protested so indignantly that the 
parents renounced their intention. , 

The next year, reports of criminal conduct, involv:ng 
Josephine and Remy, became current. The mother ot 
the girl heard the rumor, and endeavored vainly to in- 
duce her daughter to leave the service of Remy. She 
pretended that the rumors were untrue, and asserted 
that she would remsin with bim in order to prove the 
falsity of the charges. 


Finally, there began to occur a certain change in her 
form that left no longer room for doubt that she had 
been guilty of criminal intercourse, The next Septem - 
ber there took place a sudden diminution in her grosseyse, 
upon the strength of which she was arrested upon the 
charge of having made away with the fruit of her crimi- 
nal intimacy. At first she denied the chargo, but, after a 
little, she made a full contession. Following the advice 
of Remy, at the time of her acccuchement she wound a 
strip of cloth very tightly across the chest of the infant, 
by which death was speedily produced. Remy after. 
ward carried the baby away and had it interred, This is 
the substance of a case that has excited as much atten- 
tion in France as does the case of Hester Vaughan in this 
country, 

It is worthy of note, in this French case, that the 
young woman was arrosted upon grounds which, iu this 
country, would constitute no case for judicial action, 
It is worthy of note that the jury acquitted the woman, 
and that it sentenced Remy to ten years’ imprisonment 
with hard labor. These two points may be of use in aid- 
ing the solution of how to deal with the prevalent and 
growing crime of infanticide, They indicate a method in 
which a closer watch is kept upon those who may be 
suspected ; and in which tie punishment falls not upon 
the victim, but upon her seducer, We have no doubt 
that were greater vigilance exercised for the detection of 
this crime, and were the seducer made a correspondent 
in the accusation, or made the principal sufferer in the 
penality which the lawshould provide, there would at 
once, begin an era which would be marked by a vast de- 
crease in the frequent crime, and one of the most fright- 
tul ofthe age. Messrs. Bovee, Greeley, and others who 
are laboring for the amelioration of the condition of 
murderers, might, with great propriety and greater 
benevolence, omploy this specimen of French jus- 
tice as the groundwork upon which to base some philan- 
thropic effort, having for its object the decrease of the 
suffering, by violent death, of thousands of new born in- 
fants. 





Tastes Turnep.—The Liberal Christian says, 
Dr. Thomson thinks that if women insist upon 
voting they will lose the social consideration 
they now enjoy, and asks us to imagine an elec- 
tion where a washer-woman with a pipe in her 
mouth, and with arms like an elephant’s legs, 
offers your wife or sister a ticket, assuring them 
that it’s ‘‘the rale dimmychratic ticket, be-jab- 
bers.” The Liberal Christian admits that the 
picture is ridiculously grotesque, if not appall- 
ing; but asks, when the washer-woman’s hus- 
band offers a college-bred American a ballot or 
challenges his right to vote, does the latter lose 
all social consideration, and find all the draw. 
ing-rooms shut against him ? 











Woopen Nurmecs.—The Hartford (Ct.) min- 
isters’ meeting has been discussing Woman Suf- 
frage, and all but two out of forty opposed it as 
unscriptural. Connecticut has probably not yet 
heard the rumor that negro slavery is abolished. 





Two women in Iowa, a few days ago, killed a 





wild deer with a fire shovel. 





a 


A PICTURE. 





Donn Putt, in the Cincinnati Gazetle, sketches 
as follows the picture of one Senator, He could 
fill a gallery with the like of him, as easily : 


I look across the street arid see in front of a Senator's 
house the carriage of another Senator. The pair of 
blooded horses cost some thousand dollars, The gilded 
harness is in keeping. The close, handsome shiving 
coach is one of Brenton’s best, lined with silk velvet, and 
graced with the choicest and thickest of plate glass, On 
the coachman’s seat sittwo of God’s creatures, called 
men ; ove a bright mulatto, and the other a white man 
and both in livery. They sitin solemn silence, under 
their gay robe of furs and white gloves. Directly the 
door of the house opens, and two ladies carrying a poor 
man’s fortune on their backs, descend the steps, The 
footman swings down and opens the door, withan easy 
grace the master cannot imitate. The door closes witha 
bang, the footman mounts, and the coach rolls away. 
Well, it seems but yesterday that the owner of all this cane 
here a poor man, 

We remember the fairy tale, where the old witch 
touched the ‘pumpkin and turned it into a coach, avd 
touched the rats, and turned them into horses. And so 
the ugly witch of the lobby touched the poor man, and 
out of fraud came the coach, and out of thett came the 
horses, and swindle drives, and stealings oil and burnish, 
Like that witch, I could touch that man with this deli- 
cate little pen of mine, and carriage and horses, coach- 
man and footmen, would all disappear. For honor and 
honesty would claim their own, and the very clothes 
would tall from the backs of wife and daughters. 

Donn Pratt, 





Waar A Woman Drp.—Mrs. Senator Sprague, 
daughter of Chief-Justice Chase, has just paid 
the lumbermen in the back woods of Maine a 
visit. An Augusta paper tells about it thus : 


The party, composed ot Senator Sprague and his wife, 
aud Col. DeWitt and J, M. Haines, went by rail from this 
city to Dexter, and were thence conveyed by relays of 
horses to the camp of the loggers, where they spent 
two days and nights, “ roughing it in the bush.’’ The 
weather was still and cold, and the crisp atmosphere so 
clear that Mount Katahdin and other ranges could be 
distinctly discerned with the naked eye. This was Mrs. 
Sprague’s first visit toa logging camp, and the charm- 
ing scenery in that region, the operations of the loggers, 
and the novelty of the life of a backwoodsman, were 
fully appreciated by her and occasioned delight. Mrs. 
Sprague braved the boreal rigors with remarkable forti- 
tude, and was particularly strack with everything about 
ber, She never before saw such an abundance of snow. 
The exhilarating effect of the atmosphere gave the 
party a keen, sharp appetite, and a nice mess of trout, 
caught by Senator Sprague, was particularly weil relished, 


Let this pleasure trip be remembered when 
work, when duty sometimes compels a woman to 
such exposure; so that one shall be no more 
censured as unwomanly than the other. Many 
a woman has been condemned as unsexing her- 
self, when necessity drove her to brave such 
hardships. 





A Democratic Hint.—The Democrats de not 
get due credit always for their interest in the 
cause of woman, THE REVOLUTION even, can- 
not do them simple justice in that respect, 
without raising republican dander and bringing 
down upon it from that quarter the ery of “‘Cop- 
perhead, Copperhead!” But the following 
from the New York Express, a radically demo- 
cratic organ, is worth considering, no matter 
what motive was behind it ; 

If St. Louis contains, as is reported, over 2,900 women 
who pay taxes on real estate valued at fourteen and a 
halt millions of dollars, how many taxible women does 
New York harbor? Andif everything that wears bifur + 
cated garments (black, white or yellow,) will be entitled 
to vote hereafter, irrespective of the wishes of the people 
of the several states, way, in all conscience, should the 
tax-paying women be excluded from the exercise of the 
franchise? Let the womenclamor for the enfranchise- 
ment of those of their sex that pay taxes. That one step 
achieved, the whole distance at which they now aim, will 
soon follow. 
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IMPRISONMENT FUR DEBT, 
——9——— 


Tue fol'owing is a woman’s cry in the New 
York Express : 


EXli‘or of the N. Y. Express : 

Yon have no idea nor conception of the suffering of 
wives in this city, whose husbands are cast into prison 
for debt which they are unable to pay. 

A charge on belief of fraud consigns the man to jail, 
if he be poor and friendless for mouths. The result is, 
misery to the wife and poverty to his children. 

If it were a benefit to the creditor, I would not raise 
my voice against it. But the many sleepless nights I 
have passed, the many days of anxiety I have experienced 
are indelibly irapressed on my mind and body. 

The injustice to my husband, the pain and distress 
brought upon myself and children, who were innocent of 
any wrong, cause my soul to revolt against a law so of. 
fensive, and make me utter one cry for its abolish- 
ment. 

This is from one who has endured the pangs and 
misery of persecution and poverty, whilst her husband 
was imprisoned tor debt and rendered helpless to aid 
his family. 

No one was benefitted ; a family was brought to sor- 
row, and malice was satisfied. 5. M. 

New York, Jan. 27, 1869. 





American Vanpauism.—The monument of 
old Dr. Payson in Portland has been chipped 
by pious pilgrim barbarians, for relics. The 
bones of Whitefield were invaded in his coffin by 
similar persons for similar purpose. A visitor 
to the home of Washington at Mount Vernon 
says : **Several rooms, not of special interest, 
have been kept closed to the public, on account 
of the depredations of visitors. Nothing is 
safe from them. Several of the ivory keys have 
been wrenched from Martha Washington’s harp- 
sichord ; and it is necessary to employ servants 
especially to guard the house and grounds from 
spoliation. One of these 100ms, the library, 
has recently been opened for visitors,” 





A Bacurnon’s Reasov.—The Commercial Ad- 
verliser says a New Hampshire paper tells of ten 
widows living in one school district in Barn- 
stead, in that stute, who are in easy circum- 
stances ; and that there are ten old bachelors liv- 
ing Within two school districts in the same town. 
One of the latter, when lately asked why he 
did not marry, auswered, ‘‘ that the women 
were claiming the right to go to the polls, and 
they would soon claim t'se right to’go courtity, 
and that he was only waiting for a good offer.” 





Yates County Caronicie.—lt has gone and 
taken in a partuer, Mr. John D. Wolcott, 80 that 
the firm is now Cleveland & Wolcott. The 
Chronicle was a downright good thing before ; 
and while wishing it long and prosperous life in 
its new conditions, we trust it will prove as emi- 
nently worthy of it as it has in the past. 





Geaman Woman's Paper.—Several German 
ladies of literary ability, who sympathize with 
the movement for Woman’s Suffrage, contem- 
plate founding a German organ agitating that 
question. 





Mrs. Livermore, of the Chicago New Cov- 
enant, gave her first lecture on Woman’s Right 
of Suffrage to an immense audience in that 
city, last week. The papers say it was most 
powerfu!, which we do not doubt. 





A woman has been appointed Notary Public 
by the Michigan Senate, 





Nor We.—The N. Y. Zimes can see no pre 
sent use nor prospective use of a regular army 
of forly-five thousand men, costing forty-three 
millions of dollars per aunum. Let the reader 
figure up, what the Times did not, how much 
soldiers cost a piece, in time of peace. 





Mrs. Lrxcoun Braaina Acarn.—The news 
papers are very severe, but not too severe, on 
Mis. Lincoln for appealing to Congress to grant 
her a pension. Much poorer women than she 
is, live reputably and happily, and move in the 
best American society, on half her income. 





Women Composrrons’ Union, No. 1.—The 
regular meeting of the Women’s Typographical 
Union, No. 1, will be held at No. 3 Chambers 
strect, Saturday, p.m., Feb. 13th, at 54 o’clock. 

How soon are we to have the training schoo! 


for girls in the art of type-setting? 8. B. A. 





Wuat tne Sourn Nrxps.—A sensible though 
strictly southern writer inthe Richmond (Va.) 
Dispatch says : 

I will venture the assertion, that if all the natives and 
already-naturalized citizens of this State will récover 
from habits of idl gendered by the late negro 
slavery, and go to work with a good will, the complaint 
of lack of labor will be less clamorous than iv is. Lt is 
that complaint which, more than all other causes som- 
bined, is inducing the desire and giving a loud volce to 
the extraordinary efforts that are being made to bring 
here all sorts and any quantify of emigrants from 
Europe. It is to the credit of our peopie that more have 
gone to work than could have been safely expected at 
ouce to do so, but it is nevertheless true that many have 
not who might, and it may yet be, must. 








Crowned Ovur.—More matter a good deal 
this week, than has gone in. 





Doomep.—Slavery m Cuba. 
that now. 


Nobody doubts 





ELIZABETH Carrer was a lady of the most extensive 
learning, and the daughter of a clergyman. She was 
born at Deal, in Kent, Dec. 15,1717. She was educated 
by her father, and acquired the Hebrew, Arabic, Greek, 
Latin, Italian, Portuguese, Spanish, French and German 
languages. Before she was seventeen, many ot her 
poetical attempts appeared in the Gentleman's Magazine, 
and were highly applauded, In her twenty-second year, 
she translated Crouzds’s remarxs on the “ Essay on 
Man,” and Algarotti’s expianation ot ‘‘ Newton’s Philoso- 
phy for the Ladies,” awork that ought to be in the 
library of every woman, Her translation of “ Epictetus,” 
appeared in 1758 ; and a volume of her poems in 1762, 
Mrs. Carter was on terms of great friendship and learned 
intercourse with Mr. Johnson, Dr. Secker, the Earl of 
Bath, Mr, Montague, and nearly all of the eminent liter- 
ary characters of the age ; and had interviews with the 
Queen and other membors of the royal family. Sbe 
died February 19, 1806, As an erudite scholar, she has 
seldom been equalled, and though as a poetess she may 


not take very loity flights, she is always pleasing, elegant 
and chaste. 





Pursuit OF KNOWLEDGE.—The Viceroy of Egypt has 
sent one of hissons to Paris “* to complete his educa 
tion ’”’ and another to England for the same purpose, 

The young prince located at Paris has been allowed to 
hire for himself an entire mansion in one of the first 
quarters at a very high rent, though it is the custom 
there, even for wealthy people, to content themselves 
with “apartments.” The Prince has also been allowed 
to spend between $10,000 and $15,000 in decorating the 
interior. He is now engaged jn buying furniture for it 
and has given $4,000 dollars for a single carpet. In his 
stables he has already placed twelve horses, Arab or 
thorough-bred English, and numerous carriages of dif- 
ferent kinds ; and, though wine drinking is prohibited 
to the disciples of Mah t, he is having his cellar 
stocked with the very best and consequently the most 
costly wines, 





DonNA BERNARDA FERREIRA DE LA CorRDA was a Por- 
tuguese lady of uncommon talents, born at Oporto, in 
the beginning of the seventeenth century, and died 
about 1650. She produced several poems and comedies 
of great merit; was the best musician of -the age ; 
played upon all kinds of instruments; spoke several 
languages ; and was well versed in rhetoric, mathomatics 
and philosophy. Phillip ILI. of Spain invited her to his 
Court, to initiate his sons, Charles and Ferdinand, into 
Latin literature, 





TELL Us MoRE, AUNT LUcY.—Speaking about the bed- 
quilts of many colors and innumerable pieces which take 
prizes at agricultural fairs, ‘‘ Aunt Lucy ”’ says, in the 
Rural New Yorker, “1 have lived forty-six years and 
brought up six children, and have never yet found time 
to buy calicd and cut it up into little pieces, balf an 
inch square, for the purpose of sewing them together 
again, just to see how many I could make of it.” 





Brequest.—The Robinson Academy for girls at Exeter, 
N. H., has realizod $250,000 from a bequest made by a 
northern man, a bachelor, who went south and died dur 
ing the rebellion. He invested his moncy in real estate 
in New Orleans when it could be bought for a song, and 
its rise, since the war, has made the endowment a hand- 
some one. Suitable buildings bave been erected at Exe- 
ter for the academy, and an elegant park of niueteen 
acres is Jaid out near by. 





Many Brunton was the daughter of Colonel Balfour, 
and was born in Barra Island, one ot the Orkneys, in 
1776, she married a minister of the Scotch Church in 
1796, and died in 1818, equally admired for her talent an 
beloved for her disposition and virtucs, She was the 
author of ‘‘ Discipline,” and of “ Self Control,” and she 
left an unfinished tale called “ Emmeline,” and some 
minor pieces which her husband afterwards published, 





Tur women of St. Louis are busily exercised at the 
present moment about Woman’s Rights. That city 
boasts an organization known by the name of the Wo- 
man’s Suffrage Association, This association, which is 
affliated with sister associations that are scattered 
everywhere over the Union, has forwarded to Congress 
a petition, which is signed by some two-thousand per- 
sons and which prays for the privilege of voting. 





Tue Kansas State Journal says: On accouut of sick. 
ness among the employees ot the Home Juurnal office, at 
Ottawa, Mrs. conductor Smith has taken the case tor a 
few days. Mrs, 8. set type all day Tuesday, and was a 
festive participant at the Vliet banquet, dancing continu- 
‘ag till three o’clock in the morning. For excellent 
qualities pertaining to the typist, and dancing Mrs. 8. 
should be commended, 





Next toill health, according to the recent report of 
the Indiana Asyluiy for the Insane, the principal causes 
of insanity in the West are domestic troubles and re- 
ligious excitement, The victims of these disorders are 
nearly equal in numbers—twenty-seven of the former 
and thirty of the latter—iu the Indiana asylum, 





A Wontuy ENTERPRISE.—With a view to arresting the 
rapid increase of the use of intoxicating liquors in St, 
Petersburg, Princess Troubetzkoy, a well known noble- 
woman, has organized a society for the purpose of os- 
tablishing, in the poorer parts of the city, places where 
tea, coffee and “temperance drinks ’’ generally can be 
had at cost price. 





Ata mecting of the Woman’s Suffrage Association, at 
St. Louis, on Saturday, the statement of the City Asses - 
sor was read, to the effect that there are uver 2,000 tax- 
paying ladies in that city, representing property assessed 
at $14,500,000, 





Tere were three lady voters on the list for Ports- 
mouth, England, and the whole of them pledged them- 
selves to support and vote for the Liberal candidates, 
Messrs, Stone and Gaselee. 





PoLttIcaL equality will, by leading the thoughts and 
purposes of the sexes iu a just degree, into the same chan. 
nel, more completely carry out the designs of pature.-- 





Wisconsin Logislative Report, 1867+ 
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THE BENEDICT TIME WATCH 


Se 

Tur enterprising firm of Benedict Brothers have now 
ready at their ‘“‘up-town” establishment, 691 Broadway, 
an extensive and elegant assortment of Gold and Sil- 
ver Watches for the Fall trade of 1868, to which they in- 
vite the attention of the readers of ‘‘ THE REVOLUTION ”’ 
end all others who desire a perfect TIME-KEEPER. Their 
stock comprises the various grades of the American 
Waltham and the choicest imported watches. They 
have also, in addition, a fine quality cf watch which 
they have named the “ Benedict Time Watch,’’ they 
having the supervision of the manufacture of the move- 
ments, which are of nickel, which bas proved to be a 
metal more durable than brass or other compound 
metals, and less liable to contraction or expansion by 
the fluctuating character of the temperature of this cli- 
mate. This movement gives greater accuracy and re- 
quires less repairs than the others. Their stock of 
American Watches is unrivalled, Ali the various grades 
may be found at their counters at the lowest prices, reg- 
ulated and in every respect warranted. The Messrs 
Benedict Brothers have secured their reputation and 
extensive patronage by a strictly honorable course in 
conducting their business, selling the best of goods at 
fair prices. We feel safe in commending this establish 
ment to the consideration of our readers, ard would say 
to all, if you want a good, relible Watch, go to Benedict 
Brothers, up town, 691 Broadway. 








Rosa BonHEUR’s annual income is about eighty thon" 
sand francs. She is now engaged in painting a group of 
dogs for the Emperor of Russia. 





Financial Department. 
THE REVOLUTION. 
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FrinanctaL AND CoMMERCIAL.—America versus 
Europe—Cold, like our Cotlon, FOR SALE. 
Greenbacks for Money, An American System of 
Finance. American Prcducts and Labor Free. 

* Open doors to Artisans and Immiqrants.  Al- 
lantic and Pacific Oceans for AMERICAN 
Slteamships and Shipping. New York the Finan- 
cial Centre of the World. Wall Street emanci- 
palea from Banke of England, or American Cash 
for American Bills. The Oredit Foncier and 
Oredit Mobilier System, or Capital Mobilized to 
Resuscilate the South and our Mining Interests, 
and to People the Country from Ocean to Ocean, 
from Omahate San Francisco. More organized 
Labor, more Cotlon, more Gold and Silver 
Bullion to sell foreigners at the highest prices. 
Ten millions of Naturalized Citizens DEMAND. 
A PENNY OCEAN POSTAGE, lo Strength- 
en the Brotherhood of Labor, and keep bright 
the chain of friendship between them and their 
Father Land, 





Boston, Mass., Jan. 29th, 1869. 
Hlitors of the Revolution: 

In my letter published in Taz Revo.vrion of 
Jan. 28th was one slight error. The banks pay 
ten dollars a year for each $1,000 loaned them 
by the government, instead of five dollars as 
there stated. They pay one half of one per 
cent. eve.y six months. Honest John Sherman 
has in his speech given the Senate some rich 
nuggets of truth, which it isto be hoped may 
invite farther investigation. His proposition, 
however, to lend those banks which may de- 
posit sufficient security without interest, will 
work no better than the loans wilhoul interest 
on the bullion to the rich men of England. 
Whoever furnishes the security should have the 
loan, but all should pay and thereby help the 
government credit. 


Respectfully yours, Henry N, Sronz. 





hawks for battle. 


A PAPER CURRENCY THE BEST. 





WE clifs from the Concord (N. H.) Independent 
Democrat, the concluding paragraphs of an ex- 
cellent article on “A Mixcd Currency.” It 
seems that thinkers in various parts of the 
country are coming to the same conclusion re- 
specting the need of a radical monetary re- 
form : 

It seems to me any one may see that a 
paper currency, if it could be made safe and 
gure, never coming short nor running to excess, 
would be better than our mixed currency is or 
can be. 


It may be asked, ‘“‘ How can we maké a paper 
currency of any value unless it is based on 
specie?” The history of banking in this coun- 
try furnishes an answer. It is notorious that 
under our State Bank system, not one half of 
the paper in circulation was based on specie ; 
for it seldom ever happened that there was com 
enough in their vaults to redeem one half their 
bills, But, in addition to their coin, they held 
the notes of their customers ; and if these notes 
were good, the banks were good ; because, for 
every dollar the bank agreed to pay, it held the 
notes of others who were able to pay—if the 
business was prudently and honestly con- 
ducted. 

In fact, the banks relied for their own sol- 
vency as much upon the solvency of their cus- 
tomers or debtors, as on the amount of coin in 
their vaults. Here, then, was a large amount of 
bank paper that had no specie basis. 


What was thus imperfectly done by these pri- 
vate corporations, for their own benefit, may be 
much better done by the government for the 
benefit of the people. Abolish all banks of cir- 
culation, and let the government furnish the 
whole of the paper currency. Let the govern- 
ment also lend its money as the banks did theirs ; 
but demand in all cases security in double the 
amount lent. The rate of interest should be 
low—say one and ahalf or two per cent.—bare- 
ly high enough to pay the necessary expenses of 
the system. Make these United States bills a 
legal tender for all debts, without exception, 
due, either to the government or our own citi- 
zens. Inshortlet us have a pure ‘‘ greenback” 
currency. We then should get rid of all the 
evils resulting from a mixed currency. We 
should then no longer have two prices for the 
same article—one for gold and another for 
paper. Speculation in the currency would be 
ended, and the gold gambler’s vocation would 
be gone ; or, it would be confined to a mercan- 
tile transaetion, having no more effect on the 
business of the country than speculations in 
jewelry. 

We want a measure of va'ue that shall be uni- 
form ; and this we can never have, ‘as the his- 
tory of finance shows, witha mixed currency. 
We do not want to return to a pure metallic cur- 
rency ; it is the currency of barbarism ; and is 
unsuited to any other condition. Paper is the 
currency of civilization. And the more highly 
civilized, society becomes, the more they need a 
paper currency, and must and will have it. 
You never can bring a civilized people back to 
“ specie payments,” without first reducing them 
to astate of savage life. What, then, is the use 
of talking about specie payments when we don’t 
mean any such thing? The whole business of 
the country is, or may be done with paper ; and 
even the gold received as imterest on the bonds 
is freely sold for paper. We have no more need 
of coin for transacting business, than of toma- 
8. F, 


WHY ‘IRADES MUST MAKE LARGE 
PROFITS, 








From the New Monetary System. 

Ir is commonly said and supposed that bor- 
rowers pay a certain rate of interest for the use 
of money. But they do not use the money ; 
they part with it in some way for property, and 
the rate of interest determines what rent they 
shall pay for the use of the property. A few 
illustrations will show the effect of increased 
rates of interest upon the welfare of producers 
and distributers whose property is in their pro- 
ducts. Suppose a planter raises a hundred bags 
of cotton, in doing which he becomes indebted 
for bagging, rope, clothing for his workmen, etc. 
Let him be compelled to realize the money for 
his crop as soon as he can get it to market, and 
at a time when money is very scarce, and the 
price of cotton extremely low. He is obliged 
either to sell for cash, or to offer a commission 
to some one to accept his draft on the pledge of 
the cotton ; and is forced to pay for his accept- 
ance, say two and a half per cent. This will 
take the proceeds of two and a half bales of cot- 
ton. If the draft be drawn on three months 
time, and the scarcity of money compel the 
planter to sell the draft at two per cent. a 
mouth, six bales more will be taken from his 
one hundred bales. He must lose cight and a 
half bales for the privilege of keeping the re- 
mainder three months in store besides the stor- 
age, cartage, and the commission on sales. 
The proceeds of the eight and a half bales of 
cotton are gained by the capitalist by means of 
the high rate of interest, and without any ade- 
quate labor on his part. Under a true mone- 
tary system, the planter would be able to hold 
his cotton a year without losing even two bales 
of it for the advance of money. 

Again, a manufacturer makes a package of a 
hundred pieces of cloth, and sends them to 
market. Six months pass before the goods can 
be sold, and with interest at six per cent. per 
annum, he loses three pieces as the interest on 
the ninety-seven which he has left. If, at the 
end of six months, the commission merchant 
sell them on acredit of eight months, at the 
above rate of interest the manufacturer must 
lose four pieces more, in all seven pieces of 
cloth. But suppose the manufacturer is greatly 
in need of money, and must have the eight 
months’ note cashed. Let the commission mer- 
chant, in consequence of a rise of interest, sell 
the note in market at two per cent. a month dis- 
count, and the manufacturer must lose sixteen 
pieces of cloth on the note, instead of four 
pieces, the loss at six per cent. Add these to 
the first three, and it will make nineteen pieces 
paid to others out of the one hundred pieces, 
to enable him to keep eighty-one pieces, or their 
proceeds, for fourteen months. These are atotal 
loss to the manufacturer. Besides, he has to 
pay cartage, storage, commission and transport- 
ation. The proceeds of the nineteen pieces of 
goods go into the hands of the money-lender, 


I. 


Now let us see the result in the seme transac- 
tion, with interest on money diminished to one 
per cent. and maintained at that rate. The 
manufacturer sends the hundred pieces of cloth 
to market, and they lie for six months unsold. 
He loses only half a piece of cloth for the six 
montbe’ interest on his goods. The commis- 
sion merchant sells them on eight months’ credit, 
as before, and gets the note discounted at the 
rate of one percent. perannum. This amounts 
to two-thirds of a piece of cloth, and added to 





the half piece is a loss to the manufacturer o 
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one piece and one-sixth of a piece during the 
fourteen months, instead of being a loss, as in 
This difler- 
ence is caused solely by the difference in the 
rate of interest. Although the bales of cotton 
or the pieces of goods lie unused and uninjured 
in the storehouse, yet a number of bales of 
cotton or pieces of goods are taken from their 
owners by the legal growth of the money, or by 
the growth or accumulation on the paper obliga- 
tion given to obtain money. The rate of in- 
terest decides how many bales of cotton shall be 
owned by the planter—how many pieces of 
goods shall be owned by the manufacturer ; and 
the proportion of them that shall be given to 
those who lend the money to represent their 
value. 
* . * * * ” * * 

The following illustra‘ion will show the bear- 
ings of speculations in money upon the welfare 
of the producing classes. H. is a wealthy brok- 
er and a bank director. His income, as also the 
income of the bank, depends upon the interest 
on money. He is worth $100,000, $20,000 of 
which are in bank stock. He uses $80,000 as a 
broker in buying mercantile paper. Suppose him 
to be able to effect.a change in the rate of interest 
from six per cent. per annum, to two per cent. 
a month, and the interest on his $80,000 wall be 
increased from $4,800, to $19,200, making a 
clear gain of $14,400. At the bank in which he 
is director, and at other banks, he obtains dis- 
count for $80,000, at six per cent. interest per 
annum, on short paper, and pledge of his bank 
stock. Loaning this at two per cent. a month, 
he makes aclear gain of $14,400 more, making 
with the former, in one year, a clear gain of 
$28,800 over the six per cent. interest. By the 
rise of interest from six per cent. per annum to 
two per cent. a month, H. increases his income 
from $6,000 to 34,800. This increase is paid 
to him by merchants for money to meet their 
engagements, and consequently, their debts are 
increased this sum, If interest had remained 
at six per cent., the broker would not have bor- 
rowed of the banks, for there would have been 
no inducement to borrow money which he could 
not reloan ata higher rate of interest. The 
money would, therefore, have been loaned by the 
banks directly to the merchants at six per cent. 
per annum, and the merchants would have 
saved $28,800, which they paid to the broker. 

When the banks curtail their discounts, nu- 
merous contracts depending on their loans 
must lic overunpaid. Those who are desirous 
of meeting their engagements will suffer them- 
selves to be defrauded in the rate of interest, 
rather than have their paper protested ; for ina 
large city, if their psper lies over, their credit is 
gone, and their business ruined, They are com- 
pelled to pay these exorbitant rates of interest, 
however sensible they may be of the injustice, 
Good and evil are not set before them to choose 
between ; but two evils are placed before them, 
and they must choose one or the other. If they 
wish to do right, they will choose the one which 
they think will do the least injury to themselves 
and their neighbors ; but to one or the other of 
the evils, to usurious interest or to bankruptcy, 
they are compelled to submit. 

Such are, however, vy no means all the evil 
consequences of speculationsin money. Money 
is the standard of value, by which the products 
of the soil, all merchandise, and the labor of the 
people are estimated. The incomes from labor 
and products diminish in proportion to the in- 
crease of the income from money. The change 
of the rate of interest compels the producers to 
labor four times more to clear $100, than before 


the former case, of nineteen picces. 





the rise of interest, Each sum of $100 contained 
in the $28,800 gained by the broker will pur- 
chase as many products- of labor, as the $100 
gained by the four-fold toil of the producers ; and 
yet the broker has done nothing to aid produc- 
tion or distribution, but has retarded both. 
City merchants sell goods to country merchants. 
and country merchants sejl them to farmers and 
mechanics, from whom they must collect the 
money. But the diminished price of products 
puts it out of the power of the mechanics and 
farmers to pay, and thus the merchants are bank- 
rupted. Meanwhile brokers and capitalists, who 
are neither engaged in productive labor, nor in 
the distribution of products, grow rich on the 
spoils. They are reverenced for their wealth, 
while mechanics, farmers and merchants, who 
have become correspondingly poor, are despised 
for their poverty, and blamed for being unable 
to fulfil their engagements. 

The nature of money is not understood by the 
public, nor by the farmers, mechanics, and the 
great masses of the laboring classes ; for if they 
did understand it, they certainly never would 
submit to its overwhelming and oppressive 
power. The newspapers in the city of New 
York devote several columns daily to giving the 
state of the money market, the prices of various 
stocks, and their fluctuations from day to day, 
according to the state of the money market. 
Now if money were properly instituted and re- 
gulated there would never be such a thing as a 
money market. There would be a market for 
the productions of labor; and these would 
doubtless vary more or less in their market 
value or price, but there would be no variation 
in the market value of money. It is as unrea 
sonable for people to gain great wealth by fluc- 
tuations in the market value of money as it 
would be for them to gain great wealth by fluc 
tuations in the length of the yard. * Money is as 
youch a standard of value as the yard is of 
length ; and deviations in the market value Of 
money are as much a fraud upon the public as 
deviations in the length, weight and size of other 
measures. No matter how long this gross” 
wrong has been practised upon all nations, it is 
no less an evil; and it has shown itself to be 
such hy the centralization of wealth in every 
nation, and the poverty of the people whose 
labor has produced the wealth. 





THE MONEY MARKET 


was easy at the close on Saturday at 6 to 7 per cent. on 
call, and 7 to 8 per cent. on prime business notes, The 
weekly bank statement exhibits an increase in loans of 
$1,370,623 ; in specie, $154,481; and in circulation, 
$15,280. The legal tenders are decreased $1,323,436, 
and the deposits $382,563. 

The following table shows the changes in the New 
Yor: city banks this week compared with the preceding 


week : . 
Jan, 30. Feb. 6. Differences. 
Loans, $265,171,109 $266,541,732 Inc. $1,370,623 


Specie, 27,784,923 - 27,939,404 Inc, 154,481 
Cirenlation, 34,231,156 34,246,436 Inc. 15,280 
Deposits, 196,985,462 196,602,899 Dec. 382,563 
Legal-tenders, 54,747,569 53,424,133 Dec 1,323,436 


THE GOLD MARKET 
was firm throughout the week, and closed strong on 
Saturday, owing to its being largely oversold, 


The fluctuations in the gold market for the weck were 
as follows : 


Opening. Highest. Lowest. Closing. 
Monday, Feb. 1, 13644 136 13555 | “135 5 
Tuesday, 2, 13555 135% 135% 135% 
Wednesday, 3, 1353, 1353 13544 135 54 
Thursday, 4, 185 5¢ 1355 18544 13534 
Friday, 5, 135g 13514 135 13516 
Saturday, 6, 135 1354 135 135% ’ 


THE FOREIGN EXCHANGE MARKET 
was weak and lower at the close, 10934 being the highes 





on Saturday, for 60 days sterling bills, and 110 to NOY 
for sight. Francs on Paris bankers long 5.161; to 5.15, 
and short 5,117; to 5.11';. 


THE RAILWAY SHARE MARKET 


was firm and buoyant throughout the greater part of the 
week, though early on Saturday the market was some- 
what irregular, but closed strong with an upward ten- 
dency in prices, 


The following are the closing quotations : 


Cumberland, 36 to 87; W., F. & Co. Ex. 29%, to 30; 
American Express, 48 to 48° ; Adams Express, 681; to 
69; United States Express, 63', to 63; ; Merchants’ 
Union Express, 19'; to 20; Quicksilver, 23 to 2314 ; 
Canon, 59 to 61; Pacific Mail, 113‘; to 11314 ; Mariposa, 
7to8; Mariposa preferred, 251; 10 25%; ; Western Union 
Telegraph, 37%; to 3734; N. Y. Central, 1613{ to 161% ; 
Erie, 36°{ to 37; Hudson River, 135 to 13544 ; Reading, 
947%, to 95; Tol, Wabash & W., 6414 to 641; ; Tol., 
Wabash & W. preferred, 77 to 79; Mil. & 8t. P. 
63%; to 64144; Mil. & 8t. P. preferred, 78 to 78; ; 
Fort Wayne, 119 to 119! ; Ohio & Mias., 3614 to.365; ; 
Michigan Central, 119'; to 120; Mich. Southern, 927; to 
93';; Illinois Central, 138'; to 139 ; Cleve. & Pitts., 93 to 
9314 ; Clev. & Toledo, 104 to 10444 ; Rock Island, 1324; 
to 132!,; N. Western, 834, to 83°4; N. Western preferred, 
91°f to 917. 

UNITED STATES SECURITIES 
were strong and advanced, 


Fisk & Hatch, 5 Nassau street, report the following 
quotations : 


United States sixes, Pacific Railroad, 101%; to 101°/ ; 
United States sixes, 1881, registered, 1115; to 111%; ; 
United States sixes, coupon, 1024; to 10274; United 
States five-twenties, registered, 1097; to 110; United 
States five-twenties, coupon, 1862, 118!4 to 1135, ; 
United States five-twentics, coupon, 1864, 1101; to 
110'¢ ; United States five-twenties, coupon, 1865, 
1114 to111°4 ; United States five-twenties, coupon, new, 
1865, 109‘ to 109'{ ; United States five-twenties, 
coupon, 1867, 109'; to 109%; ; United States five-twen- 
ties, coupon, 1868, 109%; to 109°; ; United States ten- 
forties, registered, 1027; to 103; United States ten- 
forties, coupon, 108% to 10874, 


THE CUSTOM DUTIES 

for the week were $2,204,389 in gold against $2,333,000 
$2,614,684 and $2,524,504 for the preceding weeks. Tho 
imports of merchandise for the week were $4,625,828 
in gold against $5,230,347, $6,070,336, and $6,248,338 for 
the preceding weeks, The exports, exclusive of specie, 
for the week were $3,705,274 in currency against $3,008, - 
903, $2,688,096, and $3,376,680 tor the preceding weeks. 
The exports of specie were $996,964 against $962,907 
$1,100,144, and $405,700 for the preceding weeks. 





A THE HAIR, SCALP AND FACE,— 
e Dr. B. C. PERRY, Dermatologist, 49 Bond 
street, treats with special prescriptions talling, loss 
and prematurely gray hair, dandruff, itching, eczema, 
ringworm, sore and scald heads and all diseases of the 
scalp which destroy the hair, Healso cures, by personal 
attention, moles, wens and those disfiguring discases— 
unnatural red noses and pimply faces. No charge tor 
consultation. 
Send for interrogatory circular, 


_" YORK JOURNAL OF EDUCATION 


IS PUBLISHED AT ALBANY, N. Y., 
AND Ig THE ONLY 
WEEKLY EDUCATIONAL JOURNAL IN AMERICA. 

It is published in sixteen large quarto pages, hand- 
somely printed on book paper, contains all school news 
and articles on Education by distinguished writers, and 
is three times as large as any other in America, 

Price $1.50 per year; reduction to clubs, and pree 
miums given. Writers wanted and articles paid for. 
JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, 

Albany, N, Y. 





57-6m. 


ISS CATHERINE TELLER, BRCCK- 
PORT, N. Y., Translator of German into Frglish, 
Esgays, books, advertisements trapslated accu ratel4 
Address as above, 





HE COMMUNIST— 

Published monthly, by the Reunion Community, 
now successfully established in Southwest Missouri— 
advocates common property, ¢o-operative labor and 
unitary homes. Fifty cents per year, Specimen copies 
sent free, Address ; 

. ALCANDER LONGLEY, 

816 Chestnut street, St Louis, Mo 
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(CLOTHING. 


LOTHING at FREEMAN & BURR’. 
Every Novelty of Style and Material, 


(yorum at FREEMAN & BURRS 


Overcoats, Business and Dress Suits. 


) cote at FREEMAN & BURRS 


Boys’ and Youths’ Suits and Overcoats. 


("= . at FREEMAN & BURR’S 


Fine Piece Goods for Orders to Measure, 


LOTHING at FREEMAN & BURIL'S 
J Cardigan Jackets and Furnishing Goods, 


NELF-MEASUREMENT at FREEMAN & 
KO BURR’S. 

NEW RULES for SELF-MEASUREMENT enable 
GENTLEMEN in any part of the country to order 
their CLOTHING direct from us, with the certainty 
of receiving PERFECT FITTING garments. 

Rules and Price List mailed tree on application, 

FREEMAN & BURR’S Clothing Warehouse, 
- 124 FULTON and No. 90 NASSAU STS,, N. Y. 





esse VOICES. 


A VOLUME OF POEMS IN THREE PARTS, 
BY WARREN SUMNER Banwow. 

A philosophical, daring assault against Bigotry and 
Superstition, which would not have been tolerated fifty 
years ago, is now sought for, and extensively read by 
the people. 

With elegant type and binding, the price is cheap 
($1.25, postage 16 Published by White & Co., 
Washington street, Boston, and 544 Broadway, N. Y. 


cents), 
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p™ BROWNING AND LARKIN 
HAVE OPENED A 


HEALTH INSTITUTE 
j at 23 and 26 East Fourth street, New York, between 


Broadway and Bowery, which offers many advantages to 
invalids. 


j In connection with geveral Hygienic treatment, they 
have combined the 
TURKISH AND RUSSIAN BATHS. 
The Swedish Movement Rooms will be second to none. 
We consider the proper application of the Movements 
incalculably important in the treatment of Uterine dis- 
eases, Paralysis, Consumption, Spinal Curvature, Tor- 
pidity of Liver, Constipation, Piles, Coldness of Ex- 
tremities, etc. 
Ever attention will be given to secure that greatest of 
earthly blessings—Health, 
Invalid ladies will be under the special care of Dr 
i Harriett H. Hoffman Larkin, who will be pleased to 
welcome her former patients and friends, 
Dr. Browning’s large experience in conducting a 
HeattH INstiTuTeE will assure his friends that he will 
labor earnestly and faithfully for the benefit of his 
patients, 
And, indeed, the proprietors intend theirs to be a 
PLEASANT HOUSE, where guests will receive every atten- 
| tion conducive to their comfort. 
Transient and permanent boarders accommodated, 


4 es LYCEUM BANNER FOR 1869. 
LOST IN THE WOODS, 
By Mrs, CAROLINE FAIRFIELD CorBIN, author of 
- atee’s Seer a “Uncle Timothy.” 
Ce) chapters of the n ti 

rat i g ip ew story will appear 
‘‘Early Memories,” by Jertie Grant, will commence 
in the same number. 

H. T. Child, M.D., Hudson, and Emma Tattle, and 
other popular writers are also engaged as contributors 





a A the year. 

ow is the time to subscribe. ; 

Gmaanns Yearly Subsrciption $1, 
Address LOU H. KIMBALL, 
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Drawer 5,956, Chicago, Il, 


— 1000 MILES 


OF THE 
UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD 
ARE NOW COMPLETED. 


As 600 miles of the western portion of the line, begin- 
ning at Sacramento, are also done, but 


267 MILES REMAIN 


To be finished, to open the Grand Through Line to the 
Pacific, This opening will certainly take place early thia 
season. 4 


FIRST MORTGAGE BONDS 


At Poa. 

By its charter, the Company is permitted to issue its 
own FIRST MORTGAGE BONDS to the same amount as 
the Goverfiment Bonds, and no more. These Bonds are 
a First Mortgage upon the whole road and all its equip- 
ments, ‘ 

THEY HAVE THIRTY YEARS TO RUN, AT SIX 
PER CENT., and both PRINCIPAL AND INTEREST 
ARE PAYABLE [IN GOLD. 

The entire amount of the mortgage will {be about 
$30,000,000, and the interest $1,800,000 per annum in 
gold. The present currency cost of this interest is less 
than $2,500,000 per annum, while the gross earnings for 
the year 1868, FROM WAY BUSINESS only, on AN 
AVERAGE OF LESS THAN 700 MILES OF ROAD IN 
OPERATION, WERE MORE TIAN 


FIVE MILLION DOLLARS. 


As the supply of these Bonds wili soon cease, parties 
who desire to invest in them will find it for their interest 
to do so at once, The price for the present is par and 
accrued interest from Jan, 1, in currency. 


Subscriptions will be received in New York 
AT THE COMPANY’S OFFICE, NO 20 NASSAU ST., 
AND BY 
JOHN J. CISCO & SON, BANKER®, NO 59 WALL ST., 


And by the Company’s advertised agents throughout the 
United States, 


Bonds sent free, but parties subscribing through 
local agents, will look to them for their safe delivery. 


JOHN J. CISCO, Treasurer, New York. 
January 20, 1869. 


— 
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TIME 
WATCHES. 


BENEDICT BROTHERS, 


JEWELERS, 
No, 691 BROADWAY, 
Between Amity and Fourth Sts., 


Sole Agents for the Remontoir Church Clocks. Also 
Agents for the American Waltham Watches. Very low 


price. Send for price list. 


THE “BENEDICT’S TIME WATCH,” 


Having proved an exact time-keeper, we confidently re- 
commend it to those wishing to keep the correct time, 
and in order to introduce it throughout the country, we 
offer to send it free of express charges at the following 
prices : 4 grades, $120, $180, $240, $300, in 18 carat gold 
cases. Reference, Tar INDUSTRIAL AMERICAN. Address 
BENEDICT, BROTHERS, Jewelers, 
691 BROADWAY. 





HE STATE LEAGUE, A POLITICAL 
Temperance Journal—18th Volume—$2 per year 

less to Clubs. Forty columns, eight pages. Every 
father should provide his boys with this radical ebeet. 


bs desixed, Write us, 
Clubs desize UARSON & GARDNER, 
Syracuse, N, ¥. 





A GREAT SOUL IN A SMALL BODY 
TRIUMPHANT! 





THE HIGHEST PREMIUMS AWARDED 
At the recent Fair of the American Institute, Noy. 28, 1867, 
MATHUSHEK’S COLIBRI PIANO! 


Only Four Feet and Ten Inches Long, Two Feet and 
Eight Inches Wide, with usual length of Keyboard. 
Seven Full Octaves, with great power and quality of 
tone that has no equal. It is q regular square piano, 
and in all respeets a First-Class Instrument. 

The SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN, of November 9, 1867, in 
speaking of Pianos at the Fair of the American Institute» 
says ; 

“The greatest novelty among the square Pianos is 
Mat hushek’s ‘Colibri.’ With seven full Octaves, and the 
usual Jength of Keyboard, one of these instruments is 
but little more than half the usual size, and less than 
half the weight, while possessing the power and bril- 
liancy of an ordinary sized Piano. By the use of an 
equalizing scale, the enormous tension of the strings is 
brought to bear equally upon all sides of the iron plate, 
and this arrangement allows of the small size and weight 
mentioned.” 


COLIBRI, ORCHESTRAL, HARP FORM, 
CONCERT, GRAND, ETC. 


BARLOW & MATHUSHEE, 
Wholesale and retail Agents for the U. 8. and Europe- 


WAREROOMS: 694 BROADWAY, N. Y. 


Circulars with full particulars sent to any address. 
2-66 


Typow TO TREAT THE SICK 


WITHOUT MEDICINE,” 

Is a question which intelligent persons are beginning 
earnestly to ask, and which is ably and satisfactorily an- 
swered in a new work with the above title, by James C. 
Jackson, M.D., Physician-in-Chiet of “Our Hone on 
the Hillside”’ at Dansville, Livingston Co., New York. 
Dr. Jackson is well qualified, by experience and by re- 
search, to give satisfaction on this subject, for in the 
Institution over which he presides, he has treated, with 
unusual , many th d sick men, women and 
children, afflicted with all the forms of diseases common 
to the people of the United States, without having given 
to any of them any medicine. 

This book describes the symptoms of different dis- 
eases and his manner of treating them so minutely as 
to make it a practical guide for families, 

Price, by mail, $3.25, 

Address, AUSTIN, JACKSON, & CO., 

‘Our Home,” Dansville, 
Livingston Co., N. Y. 











M°s SON'S 


MERCANTILE LIBRARY CLASSES 
mn 
PHONOGRAPHY. 


A new Elementary Class in Phonography will be opened 
at room 14, Clinton Hall, Astor Place, New York, on 
Monday evening, January 11th, 1869, at 8 o’clock. 

Terms, for course Of&twenty lessons, $10 in advance , 

Gentlemen are admitted on the same terms as ladies . 

For particulars apply at the office of J. E, Munson, No, 
117 Nassau street, New York, or at the Library. 


H"’8 QUARTERLY. 


L. A. HINE, of Cincinnati, O., has issued the first 
number of a Quarterly Journal of 80 pages, at 40 cents, 
or 10 copies for $3; by the year, $1.50, or 5 copies for 
$7; 12 for $15; and 20 for $20. It is devoted to such re- 
forms as go to the bottom of things and are calculated to 
make every one earn his own living. It shows how Labor 
is plundered of more than half its worth, and how those 
who produce all may be able to get all. Down with 
Land Monopoly, National Banks, Indirect Taxation and 
laws for the collection of debt, and up with Homes for 
all, graded taxation on surplus wealth and incomes, and 
co-operation of the working classes 1o take the govern- 
ment into their own hands. 


HE REVOLUTION JOB 
PRINTING ESTABLISHMENT. 
33 Beekman Street, near William. 
BILL-HEADS, CIRCULARS, 
PROGRAMMES, PAMPHLETS, 
VISITING AND WEDDING CARD§ 


























Ch Sevelution, 





purine SEWING MACHINE, 
LOCK STITCH, 


\RECEIVED THE FIRST PRIZE 


AT 1HE 
GREAT FAIR OF THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE, 
In New York, Oct, 26,§1867, 
AND ‘HIGHEST PREMIUM FOR 
BEST MANUFACTURING MACHINE 


aT 
PARIS EXPOSITION, JULY, 1867. 
EMPIRE SEWING MACHINE CO., 


294 Bowery, New York, 


Between Houston and Bleecker streets. 
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IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT IN LIFE INSUR- 
ANCE, 


HE HOMGOPATHIC MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE CO., 


No, 231 Broapway, New York, 


Insures lives upon Homeopathic, Allopathic, or Eclectic 
priuciples, and upon any plan or methed adopted by any 
responsible compony,—ezeepl the high rates of premium. 

Its terms of insurance (upon either the stock or non- 
participating, or the mutual plan with annual dividends 
of profits) are less than those of any cther company, 
State or National. 

No extra charge on account of employment or travel- 
ling, the assured being required only ia such cases to 
advise the company of change of hnsi or location, 
when the same is particularly hazardous. 


ALL POLICIES NON-FORFEITABLE. 
CAPITAL, PREMIUMS, AND DIVIDENDS ALL CASH. 


This Company, in addition to the blessings and bene- 
fite which flow trom Life Insurance, has another, and, 
we trust, a higher object, viz., the vindication of a cause, 
the cause of lical ind ce and liberty, against 











) | hapemen LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


258 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


ASSETS, TWO MILLION DOLLARS. 10,000 MEMBERS. 


This Company does not present “ greater advantages 
to its Policy-Holders than any other Company in the 
country.” But for every feature which an iutelligent 
and careful man would desire to examine before 
choosing a company to be the depository of the fund 
designed for his loved ones when he has left, the HOME 
will compare favorably with any other. 

BECAUBE : 

Its Directors are among the first men for character and 
wealth in the country. 

Its assets are as large, compared with actual liabilities, 
as the oldest and best company in existence. 

Its mombersbip is as carefully selected as that of any 
eompany. 

It is a mutual company, with the important addition 
that its directors are all personally interested in its affairs, 
and it treats all its members with EQUAL JUSTICE 
AND LIBERALITY. 

Its Policies are all non-forfeiting in the best practi- 
cable sense. 

Its assured are not confined to certain degress ef long- 
titude, but are free to travel and seside where they 
please. 

Ite profits or surplus earnings are carefully ascer- 
ained annually, and DIVIDE) to its members in exact 
proportion to their contributions thereto. 

Its members are never required to pay more than two 

hirds of the pr , the bal remaining a8 a per- 
manent loan (without notes) to be paid by the dividends. 

Its funds are kept securely invested in the most unex- 
ceptionable and reliable form. 

Its expenses are as LOW as the real interest of its 
members will permit ; not one dollar is expended reck- 
lessly. 

It pays every honest claim on its tunds with the ut- 
most promptitude, 

It resists every attempt to rcb its members by dis- 
honest claims, or blackmailing pretences. 

For further reasons, see Pamphlet andircular, which 
will be sent by mail to any address if requested. 





OFFICERS: 
WALTER 8. GRIFFITH, President 


dical intolerance and dogmatiam. In this we know 
we have the sympathy of allintelligent and independent 
men and women, and ask that this sympathy be put into 
practical form, by insuring in the only purely Hom@o- 
pathic Company in the Auantic States, 


Women taken at the same rates as men. 

All contemplating life insurance will further their own 
interests by securing a policy in the Homeopathic Mu- 
tual of New York. 

Our rates are the lowest, and our responsibility un- 
doubled. 

Send for Circulars and Tables. 








D. D. T. MARSHALL, President. 
JAMES CUSHING, Jx., V. Pres. 
ELIZUR WRIGHT, Actuary. 
EDW. A. STANSRURY, Secretary. 
A. HALSEY PLUMMER, Ass’t. Fec’y. 
STEWART L, WOODFORD, Counsel, 
E. M, Keiioaa, M.D. 
J. W. Miieng.t, M.D. } Medical Examiners, 
At office daily from 12 M, to 2 P.M, 
Agents and Solicitors wanted. 





GENERAL AGENTS. 

Dr. Joun Turner, 725 Tremont street, Boston. 

REYNELL & CLEVELAND, 231 Broadway, New York and 
New Jersey. 

Cuares G. WicHTMAN, Bristol, Conn. 

A. M. Warp, 220 Chapel street, New Haven. 

8. H. SrarrorD, Marietta, Ohio, for the States of Ohio 
and West Virginia. 

P. H. Eaton, 343 F street, Washington, D. C, 

Ep. W. PHIuuips, 59 Second street, Baltimore, Md. 

Joun W. Mansua.t, Aurora, Illinois, for North Western 
States 

Irvine Van Wart, Jr., Pittsfield, for four Western 
Sounties of Massachusetts. 

E. & A. W, Smiru, Concord, for N. H. 


—_— B. STANTON. 
AND 

HENRY STANTON, 
ATTORNEYS AND COUNSELLORS AT LAW, 


e 
62 CEDAR STREET, 
Notary Puptic, 


NEw Yorn. 


ILLIAM GARDNER, TREASURE CITY 

P. O., White Pine District, Lander Co., Nevada, 

offers his services to give reliable information in relation 
to the Mineral Resources of this district. 





GEORGE C, RIPLEY, Secretary. 
ISAAC FROTHINGHAM, Treasurer. 


WILLIAM J. COFFIN, Cashier. 18. ly. 


ETROPOLITAN SAVINGS BANK, 

New Marble Fire-proof Banking House, Nos. 1 
and 3 Third Avenue, New York, opposite Cooper Inst1- 
TUTE. 

SIX PER CENT. INTEREST PAID ON ALL SUMS 
FROM $5 TO $5,000. 

One dollar received Gh deposit. , 

Interest commencing in January, April, July, and 
October, and moneys deposited on or before the 20th of 
these months draw interest from the Ist of the same. 

ISAAC T. SMITH, President. 
=. W. een comma 
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(HEAP PRINTING, 
33 Beekman St top floor) - 





Cor dence is respectfully solicited. for the pur- 
chase and sale of mining property. 

Samples of the ore can be seen at the office of ‘‘ THE 
REVOLUTION. - 


R. A. SMITH" 8 WATER CURE. 

The Hygeian Home is situated on the eastern slope 
of Cushion Mountain, in a mild climate, with pure aur, 
soft water, dry walks, grand scenery, and all the home 
comforts to make life happy. The cure is easy of access 
by railroad. Come either to Reaaing, Pa., or Harrisburg, 
thence to Wernersville, on Lebanon Valiey Railroad. 

Addreas all letters to ITH, M.D., 
Wernersville, Berks Co., Pa. 


_ BOOKS, STATIONERY, &c. 


FRANOIS & LOUTREL, 
45 MarIpen Lane. 

All kinds of first-class Account Books, Paper and Sta- 
tionery for business, professional and private use, at 
moderate prices. Job Printing, Engraving, Litho 
graphic Work and Book Binding of every style. 

Please call or send your orders, 








_ OF CALIBAN AND SHYLOCK ; 
A TALE OF CAPTIVE LADY, KNIGHT, TOURNEY AND CRU- 
BADE. 


Tt treats Catholicism, Universalism, Socialism, Swe- 
denborgianism, Spiritualism, Woman’s Rights and Free- 
Divorce as candidly as Hepworth Dixon or Parton. 

Treats of the Weman Question in more aspects than 
any other work of its size.—Revolution, Oct. 8, 

Singularly profound, and cr d full of thought 
Affords volumes ot tions. —B: ot Light. — 

One of the most astonishing and mysterious books 
ever issued, Bold sometimes brilliant.—Pbila. City Item. 

Large 8 vo. 75 cents, postpaid. American News Co., 
New York; A. Winch, Phila. ; N, E, News Co., — 

[Bee advertisement Oct. 8.] 517 








SS MONMOUTH, 
NEW JERSEY 


ON THE SEA SHORE, 
ONE HOUR FROM NEW YORK, 

Bathing, Boating, Fishing. Village Lots, suitable for 
any kind of manufacturing business requiring water 
fronts, and frequent communication with the city, for 
sale cheap to capitalists fer an investment, or on easy 
terms for improvement. 

Also for sale, farms in different states, and unimproved 
land, in large or small tracts, in New Jersey and South- 
ern and Western States. 

Inquire of B. FRANKLIN CLARK, 1 Park Place, New 
York, 


p—* TRALL'S HEALTH INSTITUTE, 


FLORENCE HEIGHTS, N. J. 


Embraees a Hospital Department tor invalids ; a College 
Department for the Medical education of men and wo- 
men (both are admitted on eqnal terms). and a Hygienic 
Family Boarding-School for Boys aud Girls. City Office 
No. 95 Sixth,-NeAv. Y. Send stamp for Cire lara, 


prtine AND STERE 30TYPING, 


BOOKS, PAMPHLETS, AND JOB WORK 
OF EVBRY DESCRIPTION, 
EVERY FACILITY FOR QUALITY AND DESPATCH, 
EDWARD O, JENKINS, 
20 North William street, 
18-ly New York, 
ME mary PKCKENPAUGH, M.D., 


910 LOCBST STRERT, ST. LOUIS, 
Besides a general practice, gives special attention to all 
diseases of women, and to the duties of an Accoucheuse . 


| Piaiasiatiaaiaat a & BROTHER, 








PAPER WAREHOUSE, 


No. 15 Beekman St., New York. 





ALL KINDS AND SIZES OF PAPER MADE TO ORDER. 


ENEDICT’S TIME TABLE for this month 
bas every train, station, st boat, and landi 
City Map sent by mail, 25 cents. 
BENEDICT BROTHERS, Jewelers, 
on Broad way, N13 Y. 


7. LAWRENCE UNIVERSITY, 
CANTON N. ¥. 








The attention of Young ladies and gentlemen intend- 
ing or desiringyto enter College is called to the advan - 
tages this University offers. Its four years Scientific 
course and Classical course are as high and complete as 
those of Yale and Harvard. Its Proiessors are able and 
thorough. Its government firm and considerate of the 
opinions of students and parerts of all denominations 

Expenses lower than in any institution of its grade in 
the States. 

Tuition $9 per term—three terms per year. 

Board in private tamily or in College hall, $3.50 per 
week, including washing. 

Send for circulars stating conditions of admission and 
courses of study. 

Canton is a healthful, thriving village, county seat o 
St. Lawrence County, on the road to Watertown and 
Ogdensburg Railroad, 18 miles trom the city of Ogdens- 
burg. 

For further particulars, address 
57-69 RICHMOND FISK, Jr., President. 

RS. J. B. JONES, M.D., PHYSICIAN, 
Surgeon and Accoucheur, 185 Newark Avenue 
Jersey City. Office hours, from 8 to 10 a.m. and 7 to 
p.m, 
Special attention to female dispases, 21 ly 
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